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To Overseas Readers 


Overseas readers may find that, in the disturbed conditions 
of wartime, The Economist does not reach them quickly 
enough, or that they require more detailed information on 
individual markets or special topics than can be compressed 
within the limited space permitted by the necessity to 
economise paper. 

The attention of our readers is therefore drawn to The 
Economist’s Intelligence Branch, which is prepared to meet 
the need for a rapid and objective appraisal of commodity 
markets, industrial prospects, political factors and other 
topics of vital concern to the business man. These special 
services consist of regular cables or mail reports, or both. 
They are designed to meet individual requirements and 
are confidential and exclusive to each client. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Intelligence Branch, THE ECONOMIST 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
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Safety and Sanctuary 


HE reasons which caused the Government, with the 
general approval of the people, to take special steps 
a few months ago to immobilise any possible Fifth 
Column of aliens or renegade Britons become daily more 
evident, as the assault against England spreads. The further 
stage of mass attacks from the air upon communications 
and inland towns may not be far off, and sorties or 
attempted invasion by the enemy’s land troops would not 
be unexpected at any hour. If Hitler cannot rely upon 
a chain of agents to double confusion and panic or to give 
aid to his invaders, he will lack those sinister, scattered 
“bridgeheads” which gave the thrust to his offensive 
against Norway, the Low Countries and France; and we 
cannot risk their fate by ill-timed clemency. 

There is no disagreement about this argument. Salus 
populi suprema lex. Yet a storm of growing violence has 
been battering for weeks against the complacence of the 
Government concerning the safeguards they have taken 
in the matter of aliens, and it has not abated even now. 
The root of the trouble is that the bulk of “ enemy aliens ” 
in this country are not enemies at all. They are refugees 
from Nazi oppression, who fled to England for sanctuary. 
They came to reside under the free rule of a democratic 
law. Two years ago, by the 1938 Convention on Refugees, 
to which this country subscribed, they were promised the 
enjoyment of civil rights, access to the courts, security of 
employment, facilities to exercise their profession, and 
admission to schools and universities. Rendered Stateless 
by events, they were given by our word what they were 
no longer guaranteed by the diplomatic protection or the 
new barbaric habits of their native country. 

It was only reluctantly that these rights were taken 
away. In the early months of war, the Government relied 
upon the process of individual investigation, reinforcing 
the rigorous inquiries made earlier when the refugees came 
Streaming into our ports, to sort the harmless from the 


suspicious. It was only when the lesson of treachery was 
written indelibly into the history of Western Europe last 
May and June that this policy of treating refugees as 
innocent until they could be proved guilty was reversed. 
A policy of general internment was introduced; and the 
nation approved it, believing that efficient machinery for 
releasing aliens who could give satisfactory earnest of 
their innocence would be swiftly introduced—and under- 
standing that the period of internment for men and women 
who were more likely to be our friends than our enemies 
would be made mentally and physically as tolerable as 
possible. For years it had been an occasion for national 
pride that the persecuted could find succour here. It was 
regarded as an historic privilege to give shelter to the 
great men of science, art and letters driven out by the 
new pagans of the Third Reich. 

Then slowly the dismal truth spread abroad. By muddle 
and mismanagement, unsavoury conditions of internment 
were speedily created; refugees and unmistakable Nazis, 
old and young, sick and healthy, were herded together 
underfed and in unhealthy surroundings. From being the 
paragon of fair play, England threatened to become a 
clumsy betrayer in the eyes of many of its new and deeply 
loyal friends. Invalids and mere boys and girls were 
deported overseas without warning. Nazis and refugees 
were sent off together in the exodus that won notoriety 
through the tragedy of the Arandora Star. Sick people 
went uncared for. Old people were neglected. Husbands 
and wives were ruthlessly separated with maddeningly 
slow and infrequent chances of communicating with each 
other. Communications with friends and the outside world 
were rendered inexcusably dilatory. And, worst of all, no 
real machinery for releasing proved friends or persons 
with businesses or ability valuable to the State was de- 
vised. Important undertakings run by aliens languished. 
Aliens in Government employment were carried off. 
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Experts whose knowledge and advice on European matters 
were of great use to the Press and to Ministries were not 
only incarcerated: they were also given no opportunity to 
carry on their work, even their reading, under supervision. 
They were left to bitter idleness. 

This fantastic state of affairs was very probably not 
deliberate. It was certainly not the fault of officials on the 
spot. It was due in the main to extreme haste, severe 
shortage of staff, blundering improvisation and lack of 
imagination and common sense. The difficulty was that 
refugees, unlike prisoners of war, had no one to speak 
for them, no neutral legation to represent their interests. 
They had to rely simply on the word and understanding 
of the Government. Now the Government is pledged to 
set matters right. Machinery for ensuring the welfare of 
internees, their care in sickness and health and the pro- 
vision of ordinary amenities, has been set up. The second 
desideratum, machinery to release the young, aged, sick 
and useful refugees, is being created, too. This is narrowly 
conceived. There is no provision for releasing proved 


Food for 


OONER or later the question of food supplies for the 
starving peoples of Europe was bound to be raised, 
and it was almost as inevitable that the United States, 
whose record in Europe has always tended to combine 
great-hearted humanitarianism with a misapprehension of 
the issues at stake, should be the first to bring the matter 
up. Mr Cudahy, the United States Ambassador in 
Brussels, set the ball rolling by his appeal on behalf of 
the people in occupied Belgium. Mr Hoover, famous for 
his relief work in Europe during the last war, followed 
with his warning that 27 million innocent civilians in 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, Poland and possibly France 
were faced with “ starvation, death and disease” and his 
plea that a neutral non-governmental organisation should 
be set up to distribute food to the value of $28 millions 
a month at first, rising to $40 millions before the winter 
was over. 

The issue raised is obviously a delicate one. The pre- 
sumption that Britain, by refusing to raise the blockade, 
is responsible for the misery of Europe is already the first 
article of Nazi propaganda, and the opinion of so eminent 
a neutral as Mr Hoover lends the cruder Nazi statements 
a certain colour. Both Mr Cudahy and Mr Hoover have 
seen fit to pin responsibility directly on the blockade, and 
we cannot afford to treat our case as self-evident. The 
charge must be quickly and adequately met. 

First, let it be said that there need be no starvation 
even in a Europe cut off from overseas supplies. On a 
three-year average (1936 to 1938) the Continent was 
entirely self-sufficient in potatoes and virtually so in rye, 
barley, oats, beans and sugar; against a production figure 
of some 42 million tons of wheat, 19 million tons of maize 
and a million tons of rice, import figures were about 
3 million tons of wheat, 4 million tons of maize and a 
million tons of rice. Taking these basic foodstuffs to- 
gether, their average yearly production was over 278 million 
tons, and imports were only 10 million tons. Uniformly 
bad harvests, due to the hard winter, the calling of agri- 
cultural labourers to the Colours and the actual destruc- 
tion of warfare will have increased Europe’s dependence 
upon outside supples—but there are large reserves to draw 
on. Livestock can be killed off, tinned foods and Ger- 
many’s own stocks consumed. The Nazi leaders boast that 
over 7 million tons of grain are stored away in the Reich, 
a figure which all but covers Europe’s normal deficit, and 
although the peoples of the Continent must inevitably go 
short of tropical foods and certain luxuries, and suffer 
from a deficiency of fats, the forecast of starvation is not 
warranted by the actual quantities of food likely to be 
available. The problem, in short, is one of distribution, not 
of actual supply. 

Indeed, the Nazis themselves bear out this estimate. 
Speaking at Koenigsberg on August 11th, Dr Funk assured 
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friends and the sworn and unmistakable opponents of 
Nazism and Fascism. No refugee, however ill, aged or 
useful, is guaranteed release; and the machinery is stij] 
likely to be slow and reluctant, setting only very few at 
liberty. 

The call for a new attitude has been heard, but it must 
not now be made too insistent. There is danger in lenience 
in times like these, and agents of the enemy there 
assuredly will be under refugee masks. It is not possible 
at the border line to distinguish friends from enemies, 
and in all cases of appreciable doubt, internment must stil] 
be the rule. But there are sure friends and helpers who 
should be freed at once; and every internee, by reason of 
his helplessness and our own traditions, has a title to fair 
treatment and a decent humane life. He has a right to work 
even when shut away, to use his talents for our cause and 
so prove his honesty. We have a duty to press him into 
service and, in every possible way, to justify our actions, 
not only in the eyes of all the free world, but also in our 
own. 


Europe 


his listeners that whereas “ England’s position was catas- 
trophic, particularly in food supplies, Germany’s food 
supplies were absolutely assured”; and he went on to 
claim that “ the British blockade was so thoroughly broken 
that a food scarcity in Germany was now impossible.” 

Yet to point out that there need be no starvation, using 
German statements as corroborative evidence, is not 
enough. The Nazis may blandly disregard the misery at 
their gates. We cannot do so. There is evidence of severe 
shortage. There is every likelihood that Europe is facing 
a winter of terrible privation. Stringent rationing is 
already in force in Norway, Denmark, Holland and Bel- 
gium. Further rationing is about to be introduced in 
unoccupied France. However obviously there need be no 
famine, the danger of famine is there. Where, then, are 
we to pin the responsibility? 

The British blockade is no new thing. It has been in 
operation for nearly a year, and for over six months it 
did not interfere with the flow of foodstuffs into Norway 
and the Low Countries. Not until these small States were 
transferred from the protection of their own neutrality to 
the “ protection” of the Reich did any danger of shortage 
arise. Where neutrality is still operative, as in Por- 
tugal, or even where a semblance of it remains, as in 
Spain, the blockade does not interfere with supplies of 
food. Clearly, therefore, it is no action of ours, but rather 
Germany’s violation of these various States’ neutrality 
which has: led to the present situation. The Nazis must 
take full moral responsibility for cutting off the peoples 
they have conquered from the sources of world supply; 
and, at the same time, they must fulfil the obligation, fully 
recognised in international law, of securing the well-being 
of the territories they have occupied. The obligation 
should be especially binding upon them since, in almost 
every case, they professed to come, not as invaders, but 
as “ protectors.” 

Could Hitler feed his subject peoples? The problem 
is pre-eminently one of distribution. Balkan surpluses— 
where they exist—could be bought up and transferred to 
the needy West. Russia’s help could be enlisted; Germany 
bought over a million tons of maize last winter from the 
Soviets. Then there are the German reserves of grain and 
the German nation’s “iron ration” of tinned foodstuffs. 
Another immediately available source would be the large 
stocks reserved for use in the armament industry. It 1s 
estimated that the Nazis are using a million tons of 
potatoes in the production of fuel alcohol; milk is used 
for casein; and the chronic shortage of fats in Germany 
is largely due to the amounts swallowed up in the produc- 
tion of glycerine and nitro-glycerine. 

Thus Germany could, by buying at higher prices in the 
great markets open to her, by sharing her own food re- 
serves and by limiting her armament output, feed the 
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ples of Europe without any difficulty, save in the 
gpheres of transport and administration. But Germany has 
made it clear that she will not do so. The Volkischer 
Beobachter asks us whether we “ really imagine that Ger- 
many’s food supplies, which are indeed great, are destined 
to feed the friends of England this winter? ” We should 
indeed need a powerful imagination to do so, in face of the 
evidence that the Nazis’ policy, in every country they have 
occupied, has been that of plunder and loot. 

Holland lost 90 per cent. of her butter reserves in one 
week. Denmark’s pigs and poultry are being compulsorily 
slaughtered and the meat despatched to Germany. Belgian 
farmers have been warned that a large percentage of their 
grain and livestock is to be “nationalised.” Norway’s 
entire catch of fish is reported to have been swallowed up 
for canning in the Reich. And, by raiding the grain reserves 
of the West, Germany has raised her own supplies by two 
million tons. At the same time, the unfortunate “ protec- 
torates”” have relieved Germany of the feeding of the 
thousands of soldiers in the armies of occupation. 

The Germans do not submit to the same conditions as 
their unwilling hosts. In Poland there are two scales of 
rationing, for Germans and non-Germans; in Holland 
the Germans are exempted from a rationing system which 
has fixed the weekly allowance of all oils and fats as low 
as 4 ozs. In Belgium those buying food in German marks 
secure their orders at a 20 per cent. discount. 

That Hitler should wish to give his own people a 
tangible proof of victory in the shape of more fats and 
more meat is understandable. That he should strip 
conquered territories of everything that can feed his arma- 
ment industries is hardly unexpected. That he should 
mobilise the conquered peoples into a forced labour system, 
and that he should give them starvation wages and keep 
them at work by threatening to deprive them of their 
ration cards is altogether in keeping with his treatment 
of his own people. “ Guns and not butter” is, after all, 
not a new thing—only now it is being applied on a con- 
tinental scale. What is incomprehensible, unjust and en- 
tirely ludicrous is the suggestion that kindhearted but mis- 
guided enthusiasts should now undertake to underpin this 
system of organised destitution by relieving Hitler of the 
responsibility of keeping his helots in working trim. No 
kind of neutral organisation or supervision could over- 
come this basic injustice, that the feeding of Hitler’s 
subject peoples by anyone but the Nazis sets free food for 
the German army and fats for German armaments. Under 
the guise and with the honest intention of helping the 
enslaved peoples of Europe, the Hoover scheme or any 
other scheme would, by assisting the German war machine, 
actually prolong their enslavement. 

In fairness to ourselves and to the cause of freedom 
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we defend, we must steadfastly refuse to allow the passage 
of food ships. But this refusal is not enough. As the dark- 
ness of famine descends and the Nazi propaganda machine 
drums home the alleged guilt of Britain, it is no adequate 
reply, however often we repeat it, to say that it is the 
Nazis’ duty, not ours, to feed Europe. We have to prove 
much more forcibly our concern for Europe and define 
the Nazis’ responsibility for starvation in far more un- 
mistakable terms. The most promising proposals suggest 
that Britain, if possible in collaboration with the United 
States, should set up large food reserves and work out an 
efficient scheme of distribution to be put into practice 
the instant the occupied territories emerge from captivity. 
The existence of such reserves and such machinery could 
be the basis of our propaganda to the Continent and would 
powerfully press home the identification of the Nazi 
system with privation and misery. At the same time, the 
purchase of a great part of the growing surpluses of South 
America—it is estimated that the expenditure of £100 
millions would cover the transaction—would nullify Nazi 
propaganda in the New World, while the policy we have 
already embarked on of buying up large stocks in our own 
Empire, in order to secure the livelihood of hard hit 
producers, could be linked to the larger scheme. 

The whole organisation might well have important post- 
war repercussions. The original reserves, later adapted as 
buffer pools, could help to stabilise the economic condi- 
tions of the primary producers. Above all, we must pur- 
chase surpluses for a constructive purpose. Nothing 
would fit more completely into the Nazis’ picture of the 
“ hunger blockade” than a British policy of buying up 
surpluses to destroy them. We must buy for distribution, 
not destruction. 

Yet even a fully advertised scheme of reserves is not 
enough. Their distribution has to be made dependent upon 
the withdrawal of the German army and the withdrawal 
of the Germany army depends upon our ability to turn 
it out. We are asking Hitler’s victims to suffer privation 
now on the assurance of our final victory. If we are going 
to lose the war, they would rather see the blockade broken 
at once and a term put to their misery. We have to ask 
ourselves in sober earnest whether we are putting as much 
sacrifice into our efforts to win as we are asking Europe 
to endure in the period before victory. Inadequate budgets, 
unemployment and luxury living, all suggest that we are 
not, and will be fully exploited by the Nazis to point the 
moral that Britain is still fighting the war to the last 
European, and now that the Continent’s military resistance 
is broken, is trying to use its very misery as a weapon 
of defence. We are asking a total sacrifice from those who, 
though defeated, are still our allies. They ask nothing 
less of us. 


The Commonwealth at War 


NLY a few days ago the opinion was stirring in some 

J parts of the Press that the defence of Britain was 
being carried too far after all. The same newspapers that 
used to attack the strictness of A.R.P., simply because no 
serious air raids had taken place, now started to criticise 
the concentration of men and war material at home, on the 
ground that the enemy still seemed unwilling to embark 
upon the Battle of Britain. The invasion of British Somali- 
land, the massing of Italian troops in Libya, the arrival of 
Germans at Dakar and the aggressive attitude of Japan— 
all these signs were taken to show that we were too strong 
at home and too weak abroad. 

It is unlikely that the Battle of Britain, which has now 
started with massive attacks on ships and ports and in- 
creased enemy activity on and under the water, will show 
the High Command’s estimate of the strength needed to 
repel the assault to have been over-large. That our strength 
abroad is by no means so great as could be desired is, 
admittedly, true. But this unfortunate state of affairs is due, 
hot to any waste of forces at home, but to the collapse of 
France and the failure of this country in earlier months to 
Mobilise its resources to the full. Not sufficient strength has 


yet been deployed by Britain and the British Empire to 
make possible the defence of all threatened points with 
equal confidence. 

To fall into that “ fortress mentality” which deluded 
France behind her Maginot Line would, of course, be fatal. 
To forget that this is a world war, imposing upon Britain 
the task of resisting the aggressors’ bid for world domina- 
tion wherever it may take shape, would be plain folly. 
There is every need, admittedly, to hasten to Africa all the 
trained and equipped men and all the equipment that can 
be spared from the basic requirements of home defence, 
and, more than that, it is imperative to take the offensive 
on a world scale as soon as possible—to gather up sufficient 
force to strike at aggression wherever it is vulnerable. The 
perverted notion that defence is the best form of attack 
is a pernicious heresy. 

But the time to strike has unfortunately not yet arrived, 
not because unduly strong forces are being kept back for 
home defence, but simply because forces strong enough for 
attack far afield are not yet available—except, in part, in 
the air, where our battering of Germany and, this week, 
of Northern Italy promises better things to come, when 
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our defence has triumphed. Even at sea our resources 
are limited in relation to all needs. The immediate and 
urgent task, therefore, is to create a striking force; and 
the task is not Britain’s alone. It is the responsibility of the 
British Commonwealth in co-operation to furnish the men, 
the materials, the aircraft, the bases and the arsenals that 
are needed to keep the Empire safe at every joint and to 
destroy its enemies. The time is opportune to re-examine 
the pattern of Imperial defence to see how best a world 
Empire can win a world war—if need be, alone. 

This is no question simply of summoning the Dominions 
or India, or even the Colonies, to the aid of Britain. It 
never was, for the war is their war. As Mr Semple said for 
New Zealand: “ We can do nothing else but help Britain, 
and we are going to help her to the maximum. If she goes 
under, God help us! We will be under the foreign yoke 
in six months ”—and that was before large-scale warfare 
had started. Loyalty and the plainest self-interest require 
the fullest co-operation from all parts of the Empire 
wherever they may be situated, now that aggression walks 
abroad in three continents. 

Co-operation has not been lacking. A quarter of Canada’s 
active service force of 133,000 is already overseas. Over 
70,000 of Australia’s total land defence forces are in the 
Australian Imperial Force. The New Zealand Expedi- 
tionary Force numbers more than 60,000; and some part 
of South Africa’s defence army of 56,000 is serving in East 
Africa. There are 12,000 men in the Royal Australian Navy 
and over 6,000 in the Royal Canadian Navy, both of which 
are co-operating with the British Navy over wide areas of 
ocean. About 125,000 men have volunteered for the Royal 
Australian Air Force and 20,000 have been enrolled in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Here again there is close co- 
operation; units from these air forces and from South 
Africa have been serving in the theatres of war; and the 
Empire Air Training Scheme, centred in Canada with 
some stages of instruction in both New Zealand and 
Australia, provides a common forcing house for airmen 
and mechanics. 

The Dominions are free. As Lord Tweedsmuir once 
argued before a slightly surprised meeting of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, they have control of their 
own foreign policy and their first allegiance is to them- 
selves. But they have gone to war, all except Eire, and they 
have thrown men and resources into the struggle. Canada’s 
nickel, asbestos, copper, lead, zinc, timber, wheat and 
dairy produce; Australia’s wool, lead, zinc and meat; New 
Zealand’s meat, wool and dairy produce; South Africa’s 
gold; Southern Rhodesia’s chrome and asbestos—all these 
have been on the counter for the British Government to 
buy in bulk. The Ministries of Supply and Food have en- 
joyed first lien upon a great part of the world’s essential 
raw materials and foodstuffs. 

From the outset, however, it was plain that Britain 
could not manufacture for the entire Empire. Canada and 
Australia are industrial countries. South Africa has been 
building up steel and secondary industries. It was common 
sense to scatter war output among the partners at war, and 
the acid test of the Commonwealth’s war effort is precisely 
this power to produce the finished goods of war. 

This dispersal of war manufacture also tunes in well 
with the agreed motif of Imperial Defence. The first call 
on each Dominion is to defend its own coasts and terri- 
tories, and it is the task of its industry to supply arms and 
munitions, as far as possible, to meet that call. Canada 
and Australia manufacture aircraft, military vehicles, 
small arms, ammunition and other equipment for the use 
of their own forces; and, for Britain, Canada makes air- 
craft, under an ambitious production plan just under way, 
rifles, Bren guns, vehicles, munitions and (since June) 
tanks, and Australia makes rifles, ammunition, machine 
guns, bombs and depth charges. Neither New Zealand 
nor South Africa can supply their own needs, though they 
are both producing a certain amount of arms and 
munitions. 

At sea the prime duty of Imperial defence rests upon 
the British navy. But Canadian vessels were in action at 
Dunkirk; the New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy 
was prominent in the Achilles at the Battle of the Plate; 
Australian warships have won victories in Mediterranean 
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waters; and every Dominion has the task of patrolling jts 
own coasts and guarding its own harbours. In Canada the 
construction of over 100 warships, patrol vessels and 
minesweepers is planned. Australia is building patrol ships 
and anti-submarine craft for use in European waters 
With the loss of France’s navy, the promotion of Italy to 
full belligerency and the harsh outcries of Japan, the 
naval question has a new importance, and the need for 
guardships, escort vessels and small craft of all kinds, on 
all Imperial trade routes, is greater than ever. 

The pattern of independent action, local defence and 
co-operation in theatres of war is plain. The question js: 
how much further can the mobilisation of the joint re. 
sources of the Commonwealth be carried? Until the Ger. 
mans showed their power in active warfare in Westem 
Europe, a principle of limited liability was evident in the 
Empire’s war effort. For many months, it was only too 
plain here in Britain, and it was fostered in the Dominions 
by their remoteness and by local politics. Tendencies 
seen at their most extreme in the clash between the loyal 
belligerency of Northern Ireland and the intransigen 
neutrality of Eire were in conflict in almost every 
Dominion. In Canada there were many Canadians who, 
afraid of wasting Canada’s resources, wished to set a limit 
to the drain of men and materials. In Australia, the Oppo- 
sition was opposed to “full participation” in the war, 
In South Africa the Opposition desired neutrality, and 
was steadily obstructive. 

There is no doubt, however, that in every Dominion at 
war, including South Africa, a large majority has been 
strongly in support of belligerency. But the lack of 
“action” for nine months made the need for strenuous 
efforts appear unreal, as indeed it widely did in Britain; 
and in the Dominions there were strong practical reasons 
why unbounded commitments should not readily be 
accepted. In South Africa, after Mr Pirow’s vaunted 
planning, every branch of the Union’s defence forces was 
seriously deficient; of £6 millions voted for defence before 
the war only £500,000 had been spent; there was, and is, 
a general opinion that South Africans should not serve out 
of Africa. In Australia, the Labour Party’s great fear was 
that the Commonwealth would be left inadequately pro- 
tected against direct assault. In none of the Dominions, 
not even in Canada, were the armament industries suff- 
ciently expanded before the war for industry as a whole 
to be placed quickly on a war basis when the conflict 
started. 

The slowness of the war effort, so far—measured by 
the needs of total warfare and the world-wide menace of 
aggression—is thus a reflection, not simply of the Common- 
wealth’s disinclination to depart brusquely from the ways 
of peace, but also of their military weakness at the outset. 
Too much of the pre-war planning for new defence 
measures, such as the Empire Air Training Scheme, the 
project to produce aeroplanes on a large scale in Canada 
and the plan to extend and recondition the defences 0! 
South Africa, existed very largely on paper only. There 
were differences about the division of the cost, and there 
were long delays. There was the same unwillingness 10 
make ready boldly that ate away the months and years in 
London. And, as the centre and mainspring of the Empire, 
Britain was not without a direct responsibility. Even after 
September last year the purchasing of arms and aircraft 
in Canada was sluggish and maladroit. But this is changed. 
The time has come now to throw everything into the 
fight. The Battle of France and the new Battles of Britain 
and Africa have opened eyes, not only in London, but 
Ottawa, Canberra, Capetown and Wellington. 

We are all fighting for our lives now. “For us (Mr 
Eden told the English-speaking world over the wireless on 
Wednesday) the real war, the war in which the British 
Empire will put forward the whole of its strength, has 
hardly begun.” The first steps have been taken. In three 
Dominions powers have been taken by the Governments 
to mobilise men and property as they will. The realisation 
that total warfare means turning over a large part of 
national resources from peace to war, that war output }5 
not an extra but a grim and necessary alternative 1 
civilian manufacture, is biting deep there as in Britain. 
Probably, in economic terms, Canada’s war effort 3 
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reatest; but even the share of Canada’s national income 
which is being devoted to the war, over a quarter, does 
not measure Canada’s capacity. The possibility of re- 
strictions on consumption even in the furthest parts of the 
Empire is not rejected; in Australia it is proposed to cut 
down non-essential imports. A Blitzkrieg teaches war 
economics very quickly. 

This is the first task: to raise industrial production for 
war purposes to the highest possible pitch. The leadership 
must be Britain’s, to place orders firm enough to merit the 
expansion of plant and to work out plans to meet loss 
of industrial demand and redundancy of equipment 
when the war ends. But the responsibility is the 
Dominions’, if they are to remain Dominions, and not 
become foreign “ protectorates.” It is not a question of 
their “ squandering” their resources on foreign fields. In 
a war of this kind the distinction between local and 
Imperial defence is only hazy. Self-defence for South 
Africa does not end at the borders of the Union. It runs 
up to Kenya, the Gold Coast and Egypt. Self-defence for 
Australia cannot exclude New Zealand, the Dutch East 
Indies and Singapore. Self-defence for Canada, like self- 
defence for the United States, cannot really stop short of 
the English Channel. Imperial Defence is regional self- 
defence; and the ideal pattern of preparedness would see 
each region of the Commonwealth capable of furnishing 
its own needs, not only of men and materials, but of 
munitions and machines as well—the Anglo-American 
region, the African and Middle Eastern region and the Far 


Mr 


NCE again the Minister of Labour has shown that he 

does know what has still to be done if the arms 
industries are to be furnished with sufficient labour. His 
new Industrial Regulation Order requires the registration 
of all men in the engineering and certain other key in- 
dustries who are not at present engaged in Government 
work. More important, any men who have worked in these 
industries for at least twelve months in the past twelve 
years must also register. The object of the measure is 
obviously to find and use the nation’s reserve of industrial 
skill and experience. 

The immediate shortage of skilled and experienced 
labour in the arms industries, that is, the shortage in 
relation to actual work now in hand, is estimated by some 
observers to be about 30,000. Inevitably this gap will 
quickly become very much wider as output gathers speed; 
and perhaps ten times this number are likely to register 
under the new Order. Very many of them will not be fit 
to start on war work without some preliminary training, 
and a large number will prove incapable of taking respon- 
sibility in key positions on speeded-up processes. The total 
shortage of all kinds of labour in these industries, however, 
measured by the need to develop the nation’s capacity to 
produce to the utmost, is very much greater than any of 
these figures, and some authorities (including the whole 
range of arms and metal trades) have put it as high as 
two millions. 

The new Order can serve as the prelude to making full 
use of the experienced workpeople who cannot be created 
simply by intensive instruction. Provided it is followed up 
by steps to press these skilled men when found into train- 
ing or essential employment, this registration will ease the 
ughtest of the bottlenecks in the expansion of the war 
output. But it will still not make that expansion possible. 
That can only be done, as The Economist has urged for 
nearly a year of war, by putting into training for semi- 
skilled and routine tasks five or six times more men and 
women than the 250,000 to be turned out, under Mr 
Bevin’s present plans, by Government training centres and 
technical colleges. And that, in turn, can only be done 
if the numbers needed for this mass training and transfer 
can be prised away from non-essential work. 

It would be unfair to deny to Mr Bevin the credit for 
seeing the labour needs of war economy for the first time 
from the Front Bench. The two central requirements are, 
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Eastern region. Each region must depend upon British 
fleets at sea and in the air and on armies drawn from 
Britain’s millions, just as Britain must depend upon the 
Empire’s materials and foodstuffs. But it is within the 
capacity of each region to make a much bigger contribu- 
tion of arms, munitions, ships and aircraft to its own 
striking power than is yet the case. The character and 
scope of modern warfare demand centres of war industry 
in the Empire as numerous and as productive as possible. 

Nor is it only the Dominions that have the responsibility, 
with Britain, of putting their industries on a war basis. 
India, the next Dominion-to-be, holds a pivotal place in 
the plan, looking west to Africa and the Middle East and 
east to Australasia and the Pacific. Her vast reserves of 
raw materials, jute, cotton, wool, hides and skins, timber, 
oilseeds, rubber, manganese and chrome, are well known. 
The great variety of her industrial products are not so 
readily realised; her iron and steel industry with a capacity 
already of about a million tons of finished steel; her leather 
trades; her electrical manufactures; her locomotive build- 
ing. Already India manufactures nine-tenths of her war 
requirements, rifles, machine guns, propellants, guns, 
howitzers and ammunition. Here are the foundations of 
a great arsenal set at a vital spot. 

No Englishman can possibly complain of the Common- 
wealth’s contribution to the war so far. Nor, however, can 
anyone doubt the much vaster effort that can still be 
made to break up world aggression with all the material 
and spiritual resources of a free world Empire. 


Bevin 


admittedly, explicit in all his speeches, appeals and regu- 
lations: first, the need to economise real skill by leaving 
no craftsman on unnecessary work or half-idle, and by 
promoting men with the necessary foundation of varied 
and practical experience to responsible jobs; and, 
secondly, to train great numbers of men and women from 
other trades to do the work that does not call for years of 
previous practice. By undertaking to pay the cost of train- 
ing in private firms—the great bulk of it must be done 
in actual workshops—Mr Bevin has recognised the funda- 
mental responsibility of the Government; and the first 
steps towards the goal, the registration and classification 
of the types of labour available, have been taken. 

It is the further vital steps in the chain of policy, 
transfer, training and employment, that are still 
dangerously tentative and inadequate. The test of Mr 
Bevin’s achievements is going to be very simple. Will the 
men be forthcoming to deliver the goods? Will sufficient 
extra labour come forward, month by month, to fulfil the 
maximum programme of war production that this country, 
by reason of its known resources, should be capable of 
carrying out? Will enough arms, munitions and aircraft 
be turned out in time to win the war? 

At present there is no certainty that any of these 
questions can be answered in the affirmative, because the 
answers are largely being left to hope and chance. The 
obvious plan would be to say: we shall need, say, two 
million extra hands by a specified date in the future; in 
every month between now and then so many new trainees 
must pass into employment; and the best way to do this 
is for factories or groups of factories to take on and train 
set quotas of fresh labour in proportion to their existing 
staffs and facilities. There would be a total target, a target 
for each industry and region, a target for each factory and 
a target for every month. There might be bonuses to 
reward successes and fines for failures. There would surely 
be pride in successful achievement and keen competition 
in rendering this most essential national service. 

This training can only be done on the spot; but it can 
only be planned and the targets set by the Government. 
It is a responsibility that cannot be delegated: to see that 
the labour needed is trained in sufficient numbers and 
with sufficient speed; and to ensure that the necessary 
labour is made available for training, from non-essential 
work. Training and transfer: both these require orders 
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and instructions from the Government, as well as a readi- 
ness on the part of the Government to recompense indi- 
vidual employers and workpeople for unavoidable costs and 
losses; and it is this question of “ compulsion ” that makes 
Ministers shy of the obvious way to proceed. It is argued 
that conscripted employers and workpeople will be less 
willing to -work than casual volunteers. In fact, the old 
weary debate is on again, the debate that some people 
had thought settled when conscription for military service 
was freely chosen by Parliament in peacetime. The glib 
fallacy that as soon as men are given orders they become 
reluctant and resentful is being bandied about again, at 
a time when the vast majority of citizens are crying out 
to be told what to do to serve their country best. The 
indefensible distinction between mobilisation for war and 
mobilisation for war work is being clung on to, in the 
name of “democracy,” when for the first time in our 
modern history soldier and worker are standing actually 
shoulder to shoulder in the front line. 

Mr Bevin knows that this is wrong. He knows that 
“his army” is anxious to get on with the job; he has 
shown in a hundred ways how anxiou@he is himself. He 


NOTES OF 


Blitzkrieg Begun 


The large-scale air raids that were forecast before the 
war as its chief feature, and which have been expected in 
this country ever since the German victories in Western 
Europe, have now started. For over a week, hundreds of 
German bombers have come in daylight to dive upon ship- 
ping, ports, aerodromes and industrial establishments all 
along the South Coast. The sky has been crowded with 
raiders. At night many enemy planes have ranged widely 
over the whole island dropping bombs in widely scattered 
places. This is air-warfare on the grand pattern for the first 
time. The chief feature of these mass raids so far has been 
the losses sustained by the German air force. In the seven 
days between August 8th and August 14th, 283 German 
planes were brought down. On four days sixty or more were 
lost, on one as many as seventy-eight. British losses by the 
side of these have been relatively small and damage to land 
objectives does not appear to have been sufficiently large to 
justify the cost of these raids to the Germans not only in 
machines but in trained and experienced pilots as well. This, 
of course, is the test. The German losses, though great, 
are not appreciably higher than might perhaps have been 
expected when formations of three, four, or five hundred 
machines are flung en masse against powerful air and land 
defences. The question is whether the Germans have 
managed to attain their aim of dislocating shipping and dis- 
organising air bases sufficiently to merit their expenditure 
of men, materials and fuel. In spite of the damage done in 
some places they have not yet succeeded in doing this; but 
it is still clear that these are only the first stages of a vast and 
skilfully devised programme for the subjugation of this 
island. Whether large-scale invasion will prove to be a part 
of this plan probably depends upon the course it takes. At 
present, the idea of the enemy is to blockade and dislocate 
our economic life. The next phase, unless he is deterred by 
his losses, is to strike inland—where the losses will be 
greater still—at the morale and industrial activities of the 
urban population; and it is only when there is some certainty 
in the enemy’s mind that this project to create confusion 
and chaos is moving towards success that there is likely 
to be, as a final coup, the movement of large bodies of men 
in ships to attempt the seizure of the battered island. There 
is no reason to suppose that the enemy’s calculations are 
likely to be realised in fact, but there is no réason either to 
imagine that the losses yet inflicted upon him are sufficiently 
grievous to deter him from further and more intensive effort. 


* * * 


The War with Italy 


The Italian attack on British Somaliland has been 
launched on a grand scale with mechanised columns, sup- 
porting dive-bombers and the full paraphernalia of Blitz 
warfare. Against this full-dress offensive the British troops 
have retreated towards Berbera. The Italians, after capturing 
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knows that “the worker’s pennies” are no more impor. 
tant than the soldier’s shot and shell and the airman’, 
‘planes. Everyone knows that his men in the unions haye 
proved it by the long hours they have worked and by their 
readiness to agree in principle to dilution. There is po 
reason at all for holding back now. In the early years of 
the last war enlistment was voluntary, and in June, 1915 
Mr Lloyd George pointed out a curious contrast: — 


The refusal of unenlisted labour to submit to discipline 
contrasts strangely with the position of the voluntary army 
at the front. . . . The enlisted workman cannot choog 
his locality of action. He cannot say “ I am quite prepared 
to fight at Neuve Chapelle, but I won’t fight at Festubert 
or Wipers.” 


The moral is still sound, not indeed for the worker, 
but for Mr Bevin. The Government has been given g 
mandate to plan production. Mr Bevin must plan labour, 
too—and, if he does, he will find both workers and em. 
ployers waiting with eagerness for their marching orders, 
No police force or Gestapo will be needed to “ compel” 
them. 


THE WEEK 


Oadweina, pushed forward, took Adadleh in a fierce en- 
counter, during which their colonial troops proved their 
excellent quality, and are, at the time of writing, attempting 
to force the Jirato Pass. Another column advancing from 
Hargeisa has been held on the Jugargan Pass. If the Italians 
can force these points, their advance to Berbera seems fairly 
secure. What use they will make of the coast if and when they 
come to control it is less clear. Italian troops advancing from 
Zeila haye been shelled by British ships, and it is a painful 
reminder to the Italian high command that, if Aden is their 
objective, there are rather more enemy ships and rather more 
miles of sea between Berbera and their goal than between 
Aden and Assab. The important offensive in the Near East 
will be launched, according to all the evidence, from Libya 
against Egypt. While Italian troops mass, Egyptian temper is 
rising, and it is fairly clear that an invasion would bring 
Egypt into the war on our side at once. In this context, 
the boldly conceived and brilliantly executed raids on the 
Caproni and Fiat works in Milan and Turin by a large 
squadron of British bombers flying out from England will 


" have a heartening effect. The more the British can demon- 


strate their superiority in the air and on the sea by offensive 
tactics, the more the doubts raised by their inevitable in- 
feriority on the Jand (since the collapse of France) will be 
offset. 


* * * 


Daut Hoggia: Albanian ‘* Patriot ”’ 


It is difficult to say what Italy is up to in Greece. The 
claim that the Greeks are responsible for the murder of an 
“ Albanian patriot,” one Daut Hoggia, that they have 
treated his corpse with indignity and that they are further 
oppressing the Albanian “ majority” in the Greek province 
of Thesprotia, has been combined with significant hints that 
the British guarantee violates Greek neutrality and that the 
time has come to “return” to strict neutrality—and, 
though this is only a report, cede Corfu as a sign of neutral 
good faith. Italy may be picking a quarrel as the preliminary 
to an offensive on Greece—in which case the Daut Hoggia 
story is as good as any, in spite of the well substantiated 
Greek retort that the murder was done by Albanians who fled 
to Greece and for whose extradition Greece had already 
opened negotiations with Italy—and that, in any case, Hogg 
was a “ patriot ” on the lines of Al Capone. Yet it is difficult 
to believe that Italy will launch a Balkan war when Berlin 1 
at such pains to keep the Balkan peace. Italy can hardly 
hope to pull off “a little war,” for Turkey is bound by 
a close agreement, and the British Navy is on the spot. It 
is therefore possible that Italy is trying to divert attention 
from a rather ugly revolt which has broken out among the 
Albanian hillsmen. The Albanians are “ bonny fighters” and 
their resentment at the attempts made to mobilise them- 
selves and their animals has flared up in local fighting ™ 
which the Italian soldiers have not had it all their own way. 
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While the Albanians are busy fighting their “ protector,” 
Italy's claim to protect the perfectly contented Albanians in 
Greece looks a trifle foolish. But the Italians are not trying to 
be consistent. They are bent on frightening the Greeks into 
concessions, with possibly the proviso imposed from Berlin 
that they must stop short of actual war. 


* * * 


The Balkan Negotiations Drag On 


The Axis plan for the Balkans continues to hang fire. 
Hitler’s overriding need for peace is still the key to the 
situation. If he were more certain of Russia’s attitude and 
if he did not fear an outburst of nationalist feeling, he 
would doubtless bring far more pressure to bear than he 
appears to be doing. The Russian difficulty is as great as 
ever and the publication this week of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party's manifesto in which Axis plans for the 
Balkans are openly attacked is the first clear indication of 
Russia’s views on her Balkan sphere of influence. The mani- 
festo attacks Germany for attempting to bring up the Mace- 
donian question. The inference is that the Nazis are tempting 
the Macedonians to form an autonomous State linked 
federally with Jugoslavia. Such an addition to the Jugoslav 
State could be achieved only at the expense of Bulgaria and 
Greece since Macedonia is divided between these three 
Balkan States. Germany may well be considering some such 
manceuvre. Bulgaria’s affinities with Russia and Greece’s 
British guarantee make them unpromising allies. It would 
suit Germany’s books to strengthen Jugoslavia at their ex- 
pense and at the same time to secure a lien on Jugoslavia’s 
doubtful loyalty. Macedonia has been in the past one of the 
active points of eruption of the Balkan volcano and an 
attempt to settle the question would be in line with Ger- 
many’s general aim of keeping the peace by imposing a 
settlement. But, as the case of Roumania illustrates, it is 
easier to think of a cut and dried scheme for the Balkans 
than actually to achieve it. Bulgaria cannot be coerced into 
surrendering her Macedonians, for they are of Bulgar stock 
and by ethnic right should be linked federally with Bulgaria, 
not Jugoslavia. And in making a stand, Bulgaria would have 
Russia’s full support. The Macedonian Revolutionary Party 
(the ILM.R.O.) was for a time under its leader Michailoff 
strongly impregnated with Communism and preached, as 
the Communist solution of the Balkan problem, a Balkan 
Federation of Soviet Socialist States within which Macedonia 
would enjoy autonomy. Russia would not be willing at this 
point to see Germany filch the valuable trump of Mace- 
donian irredentism. 


* * * 


The Debatable Lands 

The extent to which Russia is backing Bulgaria in the 
Roumanian negotiations is more doubtful, but Roumania’s 
acceptance of sub-Axis status makes it certain that she will 
get no sympathy from the Soviets. Bulgaria is demanding 
the South Dobrudja frontier of 1912, while the Roumanians 
cavil at the loss of the Roumanian town of Silistria. In point 
of fact, the real difficulty is not the negotiation itself, which 
is a straightforward transfer, but the repercussions in 
Hungary if Bulgaria’s demands are fully met. The Hun- 
garians, who claim much more on much more unreasonable 
grounds, will demand a full settlement by analogy and it is 
increasingly obvious that the Roumanian people will not 
tolerate anything like a complete satisfaction of Hungary’s 
claims. It is even doubtful whether the stalwarts who are 
rallying to the stand made by M. Maniu and M. Vaida 
Voevod for the National Peasants, M. Bratianu for the 
Liberals and by the once pro-Nazi Iron Guard will tolerate 
any concessions at all. The Iron Guard’s veer in policy is 
Significant of the change of temper in Roumania as a whole. 
The disillusion which the terms of Germany’s “ protection ” 
has entailed has led to a strong reaction against the Axis 
Powers, so strong that the Iron Guard even resurrect the 
vain hope of restoring Britain as protector. Carol is in his 
Old dilemma, of preserving Germany’s interest in his 
country’s survival by fulfilling Germany’s commands and at 
the same time preserving the unity of his country, which is 
almost certainly bound to disintegrate if Germany’s com- 
mands are fulfilled. The Axis Diktat appears to have im- 
Posed a solution in which transfers both of territory and 
Population play their part. Roumania is to cede the frontier 
districts of Crisana and Maramures in which the half- 
million Magyars are in a great majority, together with 
enough land to accommodate the half-million Szeklars from 
the Carpathians. Their place would be taken by Roumanian 
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plainsmen living across the frontier in Hungary. The scheme 
has the heartless symmetry and complete disregard for per- 
sonal but inconvenient rights we have come to expect from 
the Dictators. The Szeklars are woodsmen and a mountain 
people. The Roumanians only know the plain. Their 
economic readjustment to a totally new environment would 
be a painful business. And it is doubtful whether they would 
consent without resistance to leave farms and hillsides which 
have been theirs for generations. Thus, with external pressure 
and internal uncertainty, the fact that negotiations have 
actually opened between Roumania, Hungary and Bulgaria is 
no guarantee that they will be peacefully concluded. 


* * * 


The Future of India 


Enough time has now elapsed since Lord Linlithgow’s 
statement on India’s future for the reaction of Indians to be 
summarised. The Congress Party, to whose intransigence the 
double offer—to take representative Indians on to the 
Viceroy’s Council and a new War Council now, and to set 
up a constituent assembly of Indians after the war to make 
a new Constitution—was directly addressed, is in no way 
mollified. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has spoken of “an 
unbridgeable gulf *; and the Congress demand for a National 
Government and a constituent assembly at once has been 
restated. The President of Congress has refused to take part 
in the conversations between the Viceroy and Indian political 
leaders. Actually, however, the omens are not altogether in- 
auspicious. Both the Hindu Mahasabha, which does not 
recognise the right of Congress to speak for Hindus, and the 
Moslem League are willing to talk things over, and the most 
they want in addition to the Viceroy’s statement is a promise 
of Dominion status twelve months after the war ends. The 
Congress complaint that the statement did no more than 
repeat the old pledge of freedom “ sometime” is not true. 
The coming of peace, according to the statement, will see 
Indians charged with the responsibility of working out their 
own salvation. That is a new and specific promise, and, 
despite bitter Congress criticism, even Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru does not rule out the possibility of an understanding. 
Congress objects to Britain’s restatement of her obligation to 
protect India’s minorities. But this, surely, is the essence of 
the present deadlock. If the Indian parties could agree with- 
out strife there would be no need for British reservations. 
That is India’s task—to agree. And, as Mr Amery has pointed 
out, the time to start is now, to work out an agreed constitu- 
tion for a free India, fair to all Indians, so that when the 
work of constitution-making is handed over, the constitution 
will be there ready-made—and Britons might well help at 
once in this preliminary process. 


* * * 
The Spiral at Work 
In February, the railways reached an agreement with the 


Government which gave the companies a guaranteed mini- 
mum revenue, insured them against war damage up to £10 
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millions in any year, and entitled them to increased rates, 
fares and charges “fo meet variations in working costs and 
certain other conditions arising from the war.” An agree- 
ment with the unions for higher wages followed within a 
few days. Within two months the Minister of Transport had 
ordered a 10 per cent. increase in charges, to cover estimates 
of increased costs totalling £22} millions for the period of 
19 months to March, 1941. This increase, made by Order 
and without public inquiry, was estimated to produce £18 
millions in a full year. It was the signal for consequent 
increases in coal prices and steel prices, which in turn were 
bound to affect railway costs. Moreover, wages were in- 
creased by 3s. a week in June, at an annual cost of £4 millions 
or more. Such possibilities were not unforeseen by The 
Economist, though they were hardly touched upon by Par- 
liament when the agreement was debated last February. 
Now the spiral receives another twist. A public inquiry 
(this, at least, is an improvement) is to be held before the 
Charges Consultative Committee on August 26th to advise 
the Minister on the best method of securing an increase in 
charges from October Ist to yield by September 30, 1941, 
a further £15 millions, in addition to the estimate of £293 
millions from increases in charges already authorised. This 
further increase is, in fact, equivalent to 74 per cent. of 
pre-war charges, and under the terms of the railways’ agree- 
ment, the companies are entitled to it, if they can prove 
their cost estimates. 


* 


The late Minister of Transport made much of the neces- 
sity for putting railway charges on an economic basis, 
but an increase of 174 per cent. in railway charges in the 
brief space of five months will hardly strike railway users 
as the most economic method of fixing charges. The results 
of the agreement are proving far from economic for the com- 
munity, for nothing imparts a more vigorous impetus to ris- 
ing prices than a general increase in transport charges. The 
railways and the Government are, in plain terms, in an 
economic conspiracy, in which neither party has any 
financial interest in the level of railway charges which the 
user is compelled to pay. Rising costs and the undefined 
“other conditions arising from the war” are automatically 
covered by the right of the railways to exact increased 
charges. One “ condition arising from the war ”—that is, a 
substantially increased volume of traffic—is evidently not 
taken into account at the quarterly reviews of railway costs. 
But the division of railway operating costs between the 
direct expense of moving traffic, and the overheads which 
must be met, irrespective of the volume of traffic passing, is 
commonplace. Under the present agreement, the companies 
are protected against rising direct costs, and have the advan- 
tage of falling indirect costs, due to increased traffic. They 
have no incentive to resist applications for increased wages, 
and no financial interest in the prices which they pay for 
materials. Every application for increased charges merely 
breeds another familiar cycle of rising prices and wages 
which go to form the basis for another application. What- 
ever advantage this system may provide for the companies, 
their stockholders and their employees, is inflicted as a multi- 
fold disadvantage for the community. Enough has been 
established of the uneconomic working of the agreemerit in 
six brief months to suggest that its inflationary effects are 
“a cause of a major character” which, in the terms of the 
White Paper, would justify its revision at the end of this year. 


* * * 


Whittling the Purchase Tax 


“ Knowledge” is to go untaxed. More accurately, news- 
papers, books and periodicals are to escape the Purchase 
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Tax. So also are account books, which perhaps are held to 
represent knowledge in the making, though diaries, by some 
administrative caprice, will pay. The publisher of Pepys 
will escape; but who knows if some modern Evelyn may be 
dissuaded from purchasing his stock-in-trade when its price 
is increased by one-third of its wholesale value? The cag 
against the application of the Purchase Tax to periodicals was 
treated to some light cynicism by Sir Kingsley Wood on 
Tuesday, but, after discounting some of the more extreme 
arguments, he nevertheless accepted its main contentions, 
For the rest, the concessions were of minor importance; 
household brooms and brushes, certain china and porcelain 
articles, surgical and medical appliances will attract tax at a 
reduced rate or escape altogether, But the Chancellor was 
adamant on the question of relief for dress materials and 
fabrics, which are used in home dressmaking. The sum total 
of the concessions (apart from the exemption of papers and 
periodicals) is not important from the revenue aspect. As 
for the exemption of papers, this journal—though it will 
admittedly benefit considerably by it—is not appeased, 
A fortnight ago it recorded that the Purchase Tax was not 
a good tax; in this particular, it has been weakened by 
whittling down, and special pleading has succeeded. : 


* * * 


Objection to War 

The time is due for some assessment of the position of 
conscientious objectors in the nation’s life. It is in line with 
the British tradition of free opinion that there should be 
provision in statutory law for the fair treatment of pacifists; 
and it is well known that the intention of Parliament in 
embodying this provision, first in the pre-war Militia Act 
and then in the measure to enlist a wartime army on the basis 
of conscription, was to make sure that the excited sentiments 
of war should not be permitted to deprive genuine con- 
scientious objectors of a just hearing and reasonable treatment. 
Unfortunately, it is not enough to lay down in law how 
these ends shall be achieved. ‘he work done by the tribunals 
set up to investigate conscientious objection has varied 
startlingly from tribunal to tribunal; and in several cases 
there has been an unfortunate tendency for tribunals to 
depart from their first and only task, which is simply to 
establish or refute the fact of conscientious objection. This 
has been largely a matter of personalities, but after the 
tribunals have done their work there are still more serious 
defects. The law provides that men proved to have a 
conscientious objection to participating in the war shall have 
the opportunity of working, either at their old employment 
or in work of national importance; but it does not make any 
further provision to see that in fact such work will be 
available. Employers have taken to dismissing conscientious 
objectors on their own responsibility, The ringleaders have 
been local authorities, and close behind them have come some 
of the largest industrial and commercial undertakings in the 
country. Several employers in charge of work of national 
importance have refused to admit conscientious objectors to 
the occupations permitted to them by the tribunals. Local 
A.R.P. services have dismissed or refused admittance to con- 
scientious objectors. Some local authorities have run riot and 
are attempting to get rid of women known to have pacifist 
opinions—a procedure which is no less than the inexcusable 
persecution of opinion. 


* 


It must be said, however, that a strong body of public 
opinion is behind these attempts to oppress conscientious 
objectors, but the point that is too little realised is that what 
most people want is not to treat pacifists in Nazi fashion, 
but simply to prevent them from obtaining financial and 
economic advantages from the mere effect of their being un- 
willing to engage in military service. This point is under- 
standable, and might well be catered for by the provision 
that conscientious objectors actually registered and called up 
should in no circumstances receive more than the pay and 
allowances which would have been theirs had they actually 
been drafted into the armed forces. Some people may justly 
cavil at this, with the criticism that men exempted from 
military service by reason of being in reserved occupations 
are permitted to continue earning high rates of wages OF 
salaries; and this too could be dealt with, to some extent, 
by recourse to the pre-Armistice French plan, whereby 
mobilised men on war work paid a contribution out of their 
earnings to assist the families of men actually called up. The 
position as far as conscientious objectors are concerned 15 
this: since the law allows them to object, they must be per- 
mitted to work if their objection is sustained; secondly, they 
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must not receive, as a result of their objection, rewards which 
seem large when set beside those of the fighting men. The 
large block of conscientious objectors would heartily endorse 
this view; and it is for Parliament now to make quite certain, 
not only that the law allows conscientious objection, but also 
that pacifism shall go unpersecuted and unexploited. 





* * * 


Distressed Areas 


The outcry for steps to aid the local authorities and busi- 
ness undertakings hard hit by the evacuation of coastal 
defence areas is growing. This is not a single theme. It is part 
of the general call for the State to undertake responsibility 
for the unavoidable cost, to individuals and institutions, of 
the reshaping of national economic life that war economy and 
military exigencies require. The Government cannot see the 
separate symptoms straightly because it has not yet seen the 
problem as a whole. What to do about the distress of people 
evacuated or left behind is only one instance. What to do 
with people thrown out of work, or out of business, by the 
cutting down of non-essential activities is another and even 
more obvious instance. The answer is simple in every case: 
to maintain individuals and families thrown into destitution; 
to train them and put them to war work as soon as possible— 
the success of the entire war effort depends upon this; and 
to compensate individuals and firms for the loss of busi- 
ness goodwill or capital assets in circumstances out of their 
control. There are firms and individuals and local authorities 
who have gained from the reshuffling of England. It is on 
their behalf, and with their contributions, that the Govern- 
ment should succour the indigent, employ the idle, compen- 
sate the deprived and provide for the maintenance of im- 
portant closed-down concerns, as well as of local government. 


* * * 


Withdrawals in the Far East 


Britain’s decision to withdraw her troops from North 
China and Shanghai completes a move initiated last Novem- 
ber, when a first reduction of forces was announced and 
only those troops remained which were “ necessary to protect 
property and maintain order.” Now all troops are to be 
withdrawn. The decision is inevitable, for the ugly situation 
developing in East Africa and the Near East requires all the 
reinforcements we can muster. Nevertheless, it is unfor- 
tunate that a withdrawal which, if it had taken place under 
a Chinese regime, could have been interpreted as a gesture of 
recognition of China’s sovereignty may now be twisted by 
the Japanese to signify a recognition of their effective hold 
on North China and the Chinese coast. Japan is obviously 
anxious that our withdrawal should herald a general with- 
drawal by all non-Eastern Powers. The United States’ atti- 
tude is not yet clear. At Shanghai, Colonel Peck, Commander 
of the 4th United States Marines, is reported to be in favour 
of keeping “ open the last crack in China’s open door,” but 
with the arrival of Admiral Hart negotiations pass to higher 
quarters. The United States attitude towards Japan has 
stiffened in recent weeks, and it is doubtful whether the State 
Department is willing to allow Japan a cheap diplomatic 
victory at this point. However, what Japan cannot get from 
the Americans she is likely to get from the French. Negotia- 
tions with the Pétain Government on the future of Indo- 
China will produce no results unfavourable to Japan. In a 
sense, a much closer economic connection between Indo- 
China and Japan is not only inevitable, but would also be 
in Indo-China’s best interests. A very high percentage of 
this “ assimilated ” colony’s trade had been diverted to the 
Mother Country. Now that the British blockade cuts France 
off, Indo-China’s’ natural market and source of supply is 
Japan. Japan may, under the circumstances, permit Indo- 

hina to preserve a semblance of political autonomy. It will 
Only be a semblance. 


* * * 


Bewildered France 


Germany is determined that for the time being at least 
no effective unity shall be restored to France. Divide et 
impera is the guiding principle of Germany’s present manceu- 
vres, and it is hardly extraordinary that the Nazis should 
Continue in victory a technique which brought them such 
astonishingly successful results while the struggle still con- 
tnued. First, then, there is the wedge that Germany has 
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managed to drive between Paris and the Vichy Govern- 
ment. With a sound instinct for the essential structure of 
France, Marshal Pétain pleaded with Germany that the 
Vichy Government should be allowed to return to Paris. 
The Germans agreed in principle but placed administrative 
obstacles in the way, and Marshal Pétain has been obliged to 
stay at Vichy. In the meantime, the German-inspired Press 
of Paris, such as La France au Travail, and the German con- 
trolled broadcasts attack the Vichy regime in bitter and 
insulting terms and accuse the Pétain regime of being the 
same old gang of corrupt politicians seeking salvation in a 
totalitarian shirt roughly cut out of the old parliamentary 
garment—a view with which it is hard to quarrel. In the 
provinces confusion reigns. While foodstuffs rot in Brittany 
and Normandy (provinces with a normal export trade to 
Britain) other districts are at the point of famine; but com- 
munications are so broken and administrative contacts so 
futile that little is being done to restore any flow of goods 
or ideas between the various departments. In many districts 
the Prefects have no idea whether they still hold office. 
Finally, the Riom trials, in which the most discreditable side 
of French politics will be manifest, are a further instrument 
of division and disloyalty. Old scores and old vendettas will 
be paid off, new wounds created and old ones reopened, sus- 
picion sown, hatred fanned, resentment brought to the pitch 
of violence. And from all this one Power and one only 
profits, the German Reich. 


* * * 


Control of War Industries 


On August 2nd Mr Justice Bennett granted an injunc- 
tion against two controllers appointed by the Ministry of 
Supply, under the Defence Regulations, restraining the 
defendants from interfering with the control and manage- 
ment of E, H. Jones (Machine Tools), Limited, or with the 
company’s banking account. In this decision the Court was 
actuated by the fundamental principle of English law, that 
the subject should be protected against arbitrary acts of the 
Executive, for it was held that the Ministry of Supply had 
gone far beyond the authority which Parliament had con- 
ferred upon it, and the relevant Defence Regulation under 
which action was taken was accordingly invalid. This regu- 
lation has since been revoked, and a revised regulation sub- 
stituted, covering the substantial points of criticism. The 
managers are no longer to act as agents of the company, but 
as agents of the Crown; further, their powers have been 
substantially restricted. On this basis, the managers have been 
working as from August 8th on terms acceptable to the 
company. The revised regulation should not weaken the 
power of the Ministry of Supply to act promptly and effec- 
tively in cases where the efficient prosecution of the war 
demand their intervention. But it will no longer be possible 
for the controllers to hold out that they are acting as the 
agents of the business which has been taken under control. 
The responsibility for their acts is now placed where it 
properly belongs—with the executive Ministry concerned. 


* * * 


Correction 


In a Note of the Week under the title “ Recruits for 
War Work” on page 183 in the issue of The Economist 
dated August 10th, certain statistical arguments about the 
cutting down of consumption goods industries were attri- 
buted to Mr G. D. N. Worswick. Actually, these arguments, 
which appeared in the Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics 
(issue No. 4, price 1s.), were the work of Mr G. H, Daniel. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Foreign Armies in Britain 


(By a Correspondent) 


REAT BRITAIN has for the first time in history formed 

foreign armies on her soil. Five armies are now standing 

side by side with the British forces. Though under British 

command, they have preserved their national and political 
character and are fighting as independent Allied armies. 

The largest foreign army in Great Britain is the Polish. 
Immediately after the invasion and occupation of Poland by 
Germany and Russia, General Sikorski—the Polish Prime 
Minister and Minister for War—started to reconstruct the 
Polish forces on French soil. Tens of thousands of Polish 
soldiers who crossed the Roumanian, Hungarian, Latvian 
and Lithuanian frontiers last September managed to escape 
from the internment camps and made their way to France, 
where they joined the Polish forces. Poles living in France 
and Great Britain were partly conscripted and partly volun- 
teered to the newly formed army of General Sikorski, and 
already at the beginning of the current year Polish forces in 
France amounted to nearly 80,000 men. At the same time 
the Polish Air Force and Navy joined the Royal Navy and 
Royal Air Force in Great Britain. Thousands of pilots who 
took part in the Polish campaign and were already acquainted 
with the methods of German aerial warfare formed the Polish 
units of the R.A.F. 

Thanks to intensive training, Polish divisions were able to 
take up different positions along the Maginot Line, and the 
battalions of the Polish Mountain Brigade—the so-called 
Brygada Podhalanska—fought bravely in Norway. When the 
French Government began negotiations for an armistice 
General Sikorski ordered the Polish formations to concentrate 
in the Atlantic ports or in Southern France. The units on 
the French Eastern frontiers which could not possibly reach 
the Atlantic were directed to proceed towards Switzerland. 
One division was interned, another destroyed, but the re- 
mainder managed to reach ports in time and were embarked 
for England. Considerable numbers of the Polish forces are 
still left in unoccupied France, whence they are, in spite of 
enormous difficulties, making their way to England. 


Anglo-Polish Military Agreement 


The Polish Government, which came over with its army 
to England, started immediately to work on the reconstruc- 
tion and reorganisation of the fighting forces. An Anglo- 
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Polish Military Agreement was signed this month, under 
which the Polish Army will be organised from the Polish 
troops in Great Britain and in the Middle East and com- 
pleted by a mobilisation of Polish citizens living in the 
United Kingdom, as well as by drafting volunteers from 
other countries. Polish regimental colours and all distinc. 
tions of rank and badges of the Polish Army will be retained, 
The forces will be organised and employed under the British 
command, in its character as the Allied High Command. The 
British Government also undertook to guarantee the neces- 
sary credits and to finance the cost of maintaining the Polish 
forces. Re-equipment and training have already begun. 

The position of the Polish Navy, which has been col- 
laborating with the Royal Navy for some time, was defined 
at the beginning of the war. The Polish naval units were 
then incorporated in the British Navy, and the exploits of 
these units have already become famous. 

The Polish Air Force which was already in training in 
this country will now be reorganised, and its ranks will be 
considerably enlarged by the officers and men from France. 
A joint British-Polish Board will select the men suitable for 
different air services. The Polish Air Force will be on the 
same footing and will be used in the same manner as the 
R.A.F. The supply, maintenance, and training of the Polish 
units will be organised through the R.A.F., and Polish air- 
men will wear the same uniforms as British, with distinctive 
Polish symbols and badges. 


The Czech Army 


The Czechoslovakian army is smaller than the Polish, but 
it has a similar history. The Czech forces are composed 
partly of members of the old Czechoslovakian army who left 
their Fatherland after Prague was occupied by Nazi Ger 
many and partly of Czechs who lived in France and were 
conscripted during the first months of the present war. 

The Czech army in France proved itself of first class fight- 
ing quality. General Ingr’s army fought its way out to the 
Mediterranean coast and came back here by sea after a very 
risky journey. Czech pilots, too, flew to this country in face 
of great difficulties. All these units are now in training, The 
official recognition of the Czech National Committee as the 
Czechoslovakian Government was the first step in the pre- 
paration for an Anglo-Czechoslovakian military pact which 
will probably be similar to that signed with Poland. 


The French Volunteers 


The position of the French Force of Volunteers is dif- 
ferent. General de Gaulle was recognised by the British 
Government as leader of all free Frenchmen, and was em- 
powered in this capacity to organise the force of French 
volunteers willing to carry on the struggle side by side wit 
Great Britain. 

The status and position of this force were officially settled 
in the letters and memoranda exchanged between the Prime 
Minister and General de Gaulle. The recruiting to the 
French army on a volunteer basis is going on well, French 
men who managed to escape from France and many who 
lived in Great Britain before the war are now joining the 
French units. The army is being equipped by Great Britain 
and, at the same time, General de Gaulle’s forces have first 
claim on all weapons, aircraft and supplies brought by 
Frenchmen into British territory. The volunteers enlist for 
the duration of the war for the purpose of fighting the 
common enemy; they receive pay on a basis to be settled 
separately by agreement between General de Gaulle and the 
Departments concerned. The volunteers and their depen- 
dants will be granted pensions and other benefits in the event 
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of disablement or death. The British Government have 
undertaken to do all in their power, at the time of the con- 
clusion of peace, to help the French volunteers to regain any 
rights, including national status, of which they may have 
been deprived as a result of their participation in the struggle 
against common enemies. enh: 

The same agreement deals with the organisation of the 
French fleet; the French force will commission and operate 
as many vessels as it is able to man. The allocation of the 
yessels to be commissioned and operated by the French force 
will be a matter for agreement between General de Gaulle 
and the Admiralty. ; 

The other Allied nations—Holland, Norway, Belgium— 
have also recruited units of their armies. Their numbers are 
comparatively small, and they have been incorporated into 
the British forces as separate national units of the countries 
concerned. 


August 14th. 


The Foreign Trade 
of U.S.A. 


| FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 
FOREIGN trade figures for May, June and the first six months 
of 1940, compared with the previous year’s figures, are re- 
ported as follows : — 


In thousands of dollars 























MERCHANDISE 
June, May, June, 6 Months, | 6 Months, 
1939 1940 1940 1939 1940 
Deen eekbs 236,164 , 325,306 350,458 1,416,011 2,067,734 
— sndpeidecduakes 178,866 211,393 211,390 1,094,458 | 1,283,807 
Excess of exports 57,298 | 113,913 139,068 321,553 783,927 
GOLD 
SD: ccccscccnesooes 19 3,563 1,249 435 n 4,939 
ems ‘kabeueeuecesae 240,450 438,695 | 1,164,224 2,021,077 | 2,750,537 
Excess of imports ... 240,431 435,132 1,162,975 2,020,642 2,745,598 
SILVER 
BERDOES ..0ccccccesee : 303 177 884 8,614 3,063 
Imports ......-....05++ 14,770 4,589 4,673 55,527 30,026 
Excess of imports ... 14,467 4,412 3,789 46,913 26,963 


Both the $25 millions increase in exports in June compared 
with May this year and the similar increase in the past 
six months were accounted for largely by imports of war 
materials, especially munitions, aircraft and steel manu- 
factures. The rise in imports was due to a great extent to 
imports of strategic materials, especially crude rubber, tin, 
ferro-manganese, nickel and wool. These items accounted for 
$118 millions of the increase. 

The influence of the war on United States trade is even 
more strikingly shown by comparison with the first half of 
1937, when business in this country was also at a high level. 
In that period merchandise exports were approximately half 
a billion dollars less than in the past six months, while im- 
ports were about $400 millions more. Income payments to 
individuals were very slightly higher in the 1937 period than 
in the first six months of 1940, though the lower cost of 
living this year makes real income better. For the first half 
of 1940, therefore, the higher exports approximately offset 
a slightly lower level of domestic activity than prevailed dur- 
ing the first half of 1937. The lower level of general com- 
modity prices and the cost of living reflect the same situation. 
The stimulus of specialised export demand has not spread 
far in the economy, and the indication of this fact given by 
the trade figures for the first half-year still continues. 


Lost Markets 


The trade figures for the first half, of course, include busi- 
ness with a number of areas now inaccessible. Shipments 
must show some diminution in coming months unless the 
fewer countries take more or the area of trade is enlarged. 
Offsetting this possibility, however, is the certainty that the 
re-armament programme here will be causing an increasing 
volume of output and employment. The other chief question 
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in the domestic outlook appears to be whether the high level 
of activity in consumers’ goods which has been maintained 
for some time will be sustained in the face of the many 
existing uncertainties. 


Large Gold Imports 


The excess of merchandise exports, large as it was for the 
first half of this year, accounts for only a small part of the 
enormous total of gold imports. Capital movements, includ- 
ing the large amount of gold held here under earmark and 
not a part of domestic monetary gold stock, continue to be 
the major factor. Both the character and volume of this move- 
ment will presumably be substantially altered during coming 
months compared with recent months as a consequence of 
recent war developments. In fact, it appears not unreason- 
able to suppose that the gold movement may diminish sub- 
stantially before much more time has passed, However, addi- 
tional releases from earmark may cause monetary gold stocks 
to continue to rise for some time after exports fall off. 

August 2nd. 


Swiss Isolation 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDI NT] 


AFTER the Franco-German armistice, the President of the 
Swiss Confederation broadcast a message which appeared to 
foreshadow the establishment of something approaching an 
authoritarian regime, as the only means of dealing with the 
new situation. So far, however, no great changes have taken 
place, except that the Press, in compliance with the wishes of 
Berlin, no longer criticises the Nazi regime, but expresses 
admiration for Germany and contempt for Britain. The pub- 
lication of news of British origin, even when official, is cut 
down to almost nothing. The only drastic economic measure 
has been the passing of an Act providing for a capital levy 
ranging from 14 to 4} per cent. 
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Economic Difficulties 


The anxiety which was felt about the food supply at 
first has been diminished by the maintenance of Italy’s 
friendly attitude. Imports through Genoa are, however, 
impeded by lack of rolling stock. Imports through France, 
after an interval of several weeks, are being slowly resumed. 
Meanwhile stocks are said to be sufficient for a year and 
food rationing has so far only been applied to edible oils. 

The fuel situation is a much greater cause for anxicty. 
The petrol ration has been reduced by two-thirds and the 
price is double that of a year ago. Domestic coal rationing 
is extremely drastic and the use of hot water is only allowed 
once a week. By this means industrial supplies are fairly well 
maintained. 

There was at first a tendency to hoard bank notes, and a 
consequent rise in money rates, but an appeal to the public 
has met with a very satisfactory response and large sums haye 
been returned to the banks. 


Germany’s Hopes 


The older men, representing about one-fifth of the army, 
who have already been demobilised, have for the most part 
been absorbed into industry, but it is feared that, as de- 
mobilisation proceeds, a severe economic crisis may arise. 
Export trade is at a very low level, since Switzerland is cut 
off from most of her markets. Italy has concluded a trade 
agreement with Switzerland, and negotiations are being 
opened with Germany, with a view to readjusting the system 
of payments, transfers and commercial exchanges. These are 
likely to be accompanied by German demands for the, de- 
livery to the Reich of goods imported into Switzerland and 
for an artificial rate of exchange. The Swiss, however, are 
confident that they have certain bargaining advantages which 
they intend to press home to the full. The Germans, on the 
other hand, who are watching the difficulties of the Swiss 
with interest, feel that it is only a matter of time before 
Switzerland will so far lose her economic dependence that she 
will be compelled to “join the new European system.” 
The next few months will probably decide this issue. 


Fuly 26th. 


Palestine at War 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE war in Palestine has started in full earnest. The second 
air raid on Haifa caused about one hundred casualties among 
the civilian population, of which 46 were fatal. Arabs and 
Jews alike were the target of Italian aircraft, and both peoples 
were victims of bombs rained on the Holy Land by the 
“Protector of Islam.” 

Until Italy entered the war, Palestine enjoyed comparative 
tranquillity. Life in the Middle East was not much disturbed 
by the war in Western Europe. The Mediterranean was open 
for shipping, and British convoys assured safety on the open 
seas. Syria was an ally and fully participated in the exchange 
of goods with Palestine. The latest developments in Europe 
have, however, very much affected Palestine’s economy, for 
France, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Holland and 
Scandinavia were all consumers of Palestine exports, 
especially citrus fruit. To some extent, however, the loss 
of European markets has been offset by the increase in trade 
with Great Britain and also by bigger domestic consumption 
owing to the large garrisons stationed in Palestine since the 
outbreak of war. 

‘Trade during 1939 showed an increase; imports ( excluding 
military stores) rose from £11,500,000 in 1938 to £14,633,000 
in 1939, but exports valued at £5,117,000 showed only a 
small rise over 1938. Export figures, both for last year and 
this, will suffer from the disappointing results of the citrus 
season; because of the shortage in shipping space only 
7,000,000 cases of fruit were shipped in 1939-40, this being 
about a half of the previous season’s exports. 

Jewish immigration to Palestine, another important 
factor in Palestine’s economy, continued for a time, and 
during the first eleven months of the war 16,000 Jewish immi- 
grants entered the country. In spite of enormous difficulties, 
Jewish immigration continues even to-day, although it is 
impossible to reach the country, except in a roundabout way 
via India. 

The chemical industry, based on the products of the 
Dead Sea, expanded last year. The production of potash, 
magnesium, chloride, sulphur, rock salt, sea salt, gypsum and 
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cement rose to 191,380 tons, valued at £P656,354, against 
160,681 tons, valued at £P530,941 in 1938, and the prospects 
of further development are very good, especially as nearly 
all the products are used for the production of different 
war materials. 

The Palestine Government took steps to meet the emer. 
gency, and special subsidies and loans were made available 
for the small industries and trades which were hit by the 
war. The Jewish Agency for Palestine also placed special 
funds at the disposal of the different trade organisations, 
and plans for the raising of a loan of a million pounds from 
Zionists in the United States were put into operation. 


Effects of the Mediterranean War 


The comparatively calm situation has now, however, been 
greatly disturbed. Italy changed Palestine into a main theatre 
of war in the Near East, and the port of Haifa with its 
naval base and pipe line is an attractive air target. But 
Palestine is fully prepared, and the first weeks of Italy’s 
alleged belligerency have shown that the Holy Land is not 
an easy target. A.R.P. measures are being extended and im- 
proved. More air raid shelters are being built; first aid, fire- 
fighting and special constable squads are being trained, and 
hospital facilities have been more than doubled. Stocks of 
essential foodstuffs have been steadily laid in during the 
past year, and industries have also been storing essential 
raw materials. A Food Controller has been appointed, and it 
is expected that the country will have to go without, or go 
short of, some commodities. The chief shortages will be of 
butter, cheese, fish, tinned milk and other preserved food- 
stuffs, although local products like shemen and olive oil 
will be available to make up for the deficiency in fats. 

The Palestine Government, in accordance with the 
principles of the Mandate, has not introduced conscription, 
but the High Commissioner is empowered to make regula- 
tions requisitioning persons and property to carry out 
exceptional measures to meet the war situation. The call for 
volunteers to serve with the colours met with a good re- 
sponse from both the Jewish and Arab populations. Two 
separate mechanical transport companies for Jews and Arabs 
are being formed by the Royal Army Service Corps, and 
more companies are being raised for the Palestinian Auxiliary 
Pioneer Corps, one of which has served in Flanders and is 
now in Great Britain. There is a keen desire in Palestine to 
take part in the defence of the Homeland, and dissatisfaction 
was expressed that more use was not made of the numerous 
offers by tens of thousands of volunteers to enlist in the 
Forces. 

Events in Syria have largely affected Palestine, as both 
countries are economically interdependent. The evacuated 
Polish Legion and the French units which decided to fight 
on were warmly welcomed in Palestine. The military and 
civil authorities are still doing their best to keep normal 
relations with Syria and to preserve the status quo, but 
the situation becomes more complicated from day to day. 


Anti-British Propaganda 


In the meantime, Italy and Germany have started an in- 
tensive campaign to incite the Palestinian Arabs against 
Great Britain and the Jews. The Italian radio from Bari 
and the Italian Press have lately increased their propaganda. 
A plan for the absorption of Syria, Palestine and Cyprus 
into the Italian Empire has been put forward. Apparently 
the Italian plan, should the war be won by the Axis Powers, 
is to rule Palestine under the nominal sovereignty of the 
Vatican State with the real control in the hands of Italy. 
To please the Arabs, Italy promises them that Germany and 
Italy would break up the Jewish National Home and send 
all the Jews living ir Palestine to Abyssinia. 

The Palestine Arabs and their leaders do not trust Musso- 
lini and his promises. They know that Mussolini’s Mos- 
lem policy has merely been a phase of his foreign policy. 
They know that Italy’s aim is only to cause trouble for 
Great Britain, by inflammatory broadcasts in Arabic from 
the Bari radio station, by disseminating seditious pamphlets, 
and by encouraging agitators and Fascist agents. 

The Jewish workers have through their trade unions 
placed their services at the Government’s disposal, and 
Palestine Jews have full support in their struggle from Jews 
all over the world, especially from the United States. 
Palestine has the moral support of the neighbouring States, 
particularly Saudi Arabia. Italy and Germany have tried 
different ways and means to influence Ibn Saud to change his 
friendly attitude towards Great Britain, but their efforts have 
been in vain. Saudi Arabia remains officially neutral, but its 
ruler’s real feelings about the conflict are well known. 


Fuly 31st. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Shipping and Ports 


OR the second time Germany is attempting to starve us 

into submission. In 1914-18 she relied chiefly on the 
sinking of ships by submarines. This time her chief weapon is 
the bomber, allied to the submarine and the mine, and, 
according to reports, long-range guns commanding the 
Straits of Dover. While continuing to harass our shipping on 
the high seas by raiders, she now bases her main hopes on 
bombing ships in and near ports, handling and storage 
capacity in ports and railway tracks and roads leading out 
of ports. This second attempt to cut us off from the rest 
of the world will fail, if we can clear the air around Britain 
of German bombers in time, just as we cleared the sea of 
submarines in the last war before our food and raw 
materials supplies gave out. We must be prepared_ for 
terrific attacks, for Germany will press them to the limit 
of her power, knowing that in aircraft production time 1s 
on our side. We must be prepared for increased shipping 
losses, for growing difficulties in loading and in discharging 
ships in ports, for hold-ups in the distribution of com- 
modities inland. 

As regards the shipping capacity at our disposal, there is 
no need for immediate concern. The virtual cessation of 
our short-distance trade with Continental Europe, which, 
in the past, accounted for 30 per cent. of our total trade, 
and the virtual closing of the Mediterranean to our ships, by 
lengthening the average voyage per vessel, has considerably 
reduced the carrying capacity per gross ton of merchant 
shipping. But the ocean-going tonnage at our disposal has 
been substantially augmented by the accession of the greater 
part of the vessels owned by the countries defeated by Ger- 
many and by the new vessels completed in our shipyards. 
The increase in the merchant fleet available to us far exceeds 
the tonnage sunk by the enemy. Indeed, taken all in all, our 
capacity to import and export is now as great as it was at 
the outbreak of the war, in spite of the considerably greater 
average length per voyage. 

Since July, it is true, the rate of loss has tended to in- 
crease with the intensification of bombing attacks on convoys. 
Between September 3, 1939, and June 2, 1940, 19,614 gross 
tons of merchant shipping were lost per week; during the 





Net TONNAGE OF VESSELS (000’s omitted) 
(a) Foreign Trade 


Arrived with Cargo Departed with Cargo 
Principal Ports of England, . 
Scotland and Wales ' 
1929 1938 1929 1938 






































} Per Per 
| | cent. | cent. 
SE PRUNES. cicasccnriseceecne 14,562 | 15,699 | 18-5 | 22,930 | 16,802 | 24-8 
Southern ports (inc. London) | 33,505 | 39,496 | 46:5 | 21,846 | 25,350 | 37-6 
Western ports .........c..0000e 25,285 | 27,205 | 32-1 | 32,903 | 24,151 | 35-7 
Ports not shown separately ... | 2,667 | 2,448 | 2-9 2,382] 1,314| 1:9 
Sad Midiadeeelittietsiiatteicres 76,819 | 84,848 |100-0 | 80,061 | 67,617 |100-0 
ia sential 18,814 | 19,369 | 22-8 | 11,230 | 9,755 | 14-9 
en sc cea keaia ve | 10,897 | 11,189 | 13-2 | 9,253 | 7,824 | 11-6 
Southampton ...............++ | 6,764 | 8,232] 9:7} 7,230| 7,787 | 11-5 
lai ccecasvinsetinaien | 4,419 | 5,122] 6-0] 2,432] 1,858| 2-8 
Newcastle & N. & S. Shields | 1,571 | 2672 | 24 | 6,677 | 4,145 | 6-1 
Moca ctcsan cpanuaeanthde | 1,295 |} 1,215 | 1:4] 7,230] 3,537| 5:2 
erie vasuceesisngkstcaks | 1,576 | 2,983 | 3:5} 1,578 | 3,247] 4-8 
Glasgow  ........cccccesseeeeeeee | 3,422 | 4,107! 4-81 4,201 | 3,736] 5-5 
(6) Coasting Trade 
Per | | Per 
cent. cent 
ia tisscasd cass sepeastaukciante 2,699 | 2,770 11:6 | 8,233 | 9,767 | 38:9 
EY seitiinsaduineetionskuxnsih | 8,822 | 10,559 | 44-2 | 3,240 | 4,334 | 17-3 
ET riaiccodenkinnaowerse seer | 4,833 | 5,698 | 23-8 | 6,064 | 7,553 | 30-2 
Ports not shown separately ... | 2,974 | 4,872 | 20-4 | 3,496 3,419 | 13-6 












































| 

Total... . | 20,328 | 23,899 |100-.0 | 21,033 | 25,073 100-0 
I isccuulcedinatinavengiok 6,088 | 7,352 | 31:6] 1,795 | 2,144] 8-5 
EY Schichicticenatssxacecd | 1,660 | 1,987] 83] 1,645 | 2,074] 8-2 
Glasgow ........ a 902 856 | 3:6] 894 803 | 3:2 
Southampton 2 761 668 | 28)| 501 535 | 2-1 
\berdeen 617 732 3-1 408 501 | 2:0 
Newcastle ... 385 426 | 1-8| 1,869] 2,108| 8-4 
Sunderland nae - 102 91 -4| 1,487 | 1,637| 6-5 
ep Reet acaee 194 | 183 ‘8 517 901 3-6 


four weeks ended July 28th the average weekly rate of loss 
was 52,993 gross tons. At the rate of those inflicted in July, 
our losses would reach about 2,755,000 gross tons per 
annum, which exceeds our annual building capacity by 
about 1,250,000 gross tons. But, in addition to the new 
vessels built in this country, we can draw on the output of 
Overseas shipyards, and we can buy and charter additional 
foreign vessels, while further enemy ships will no doubt also 
fall into our hands. During the next few months, therefore, 
even a still higher rate of loss would not seriously impair 
our war effort. So far as shipping capacity is concerned 
we therefore have a substantial margin of time for the defeat 
of the Nazi bombers before our position becomes serious. 

It is impossible to foresee at this early stage the effect 
of Germany’s bombing attacks. The Nazis are already trying 
hard to drive our shipping out of the Channel and to render 
the southern and south-eastern ports unusable. Their plan 
of campaign may be to attempt to make us give up the use 
of certain ports easily accessible to them and then to smash 
them and their rail and road approaches if they are no 
longer seriously defended. Next, they may intend to concen- 
trate on some of the remaining and by then congested ports 
and to repeat the same tactics there until our ability to 
carry on trade is seriously impaired. Moreover, by forcing 
the coastal traffic on to rail and road they may hope to 
congest our inland transport with the final intention of 
rendering us unable to carry on. 

Fortunately, the coast of this island is dotted with ports, 
and, as the tables below show, both our overseas and coast- 
ing trades are well distributed. 
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In an emergency the volume of goods handled in individual 
ports can be increased quite appreciably. Similarly, the carry- 
ing capacity of our railways is at least as big as in 1929, 
since when they have been consistently underemployed. The 
number of steam locomotives has declined from 23,368 in 
1929 to 19,646 in 1938; but the hauling capacity per engine 
has risen, reflected in the increase in the average weight per 
locomotive from 46.13 tons to 49.94 tons. Again, while the 
number of railways wagons declined from 686,047 to 649,984 
between 1929 and 1938, their carrying capacity has increased 
from 7,685,000 tons to 7,808,000 tons; moreover, the pool- 
ing arrangement will ensure increased efficiency in their use 
and greater flexibility in their distribution. Lastly, the fleet 
of goods vehicles at our disposal is now much greater than 
it was in 1929; the number of these vehicles in use in Great 
Britain rose trom 339,000 in September, 1929, to 495,000 in 
September, 1939; and their average carrying capacity has 
risen more than their number. 


It is impossible to calculate the proportion of our total 
port facilities we could do without for any length of time 
without crippling our war effort. But in view of the fact that 
the potential handling capacity of our ports and inland 
transport facilities is appreciably in excess of the current 
volume of traffic handled, the safety margin is likely to be 
quite appreciable. 
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It is quite clear that Germany does not possess the means 
to bomb all the ports and all the approaches to them all the 
time. If they were to render the use of certain ports tem. 
porarily impossible we could direct our traffic temporarily 
elsewhere, pending repairs, without, however, giving up 
their defence. If they were then to transfer their attacks 
elsewhere we could revert to the former ports. Our Policy 
in fact, must be to maintain facilities, if possible, in all the 
chief ports; our system of defence must be flexible. We must 
be ready to transfer aircraft, dock labour and repair gangs 
from one port to another at short notice; and, in defence, 
our Air Force has the advantage of holding the inside 
position. Our import policy, too, must be flexible. If we 
were to be forced, temporarily, to cut down total imports, 
we should then eliminate those which are temporarily least 
essential. If our food stocks are high, as they are at the 
present moment, we must be ready to give priority to raw 
materials and munitions. 

The submarine was conquered in 1917-18. There is no 
reason why the bomber should not also be defeated. But 
the task will not be easy, and we must leave nothing to 
chance. We must be prepared to face and solve serious 
problems. But, by taking all possible precautions now, there 
is no reason why we should not be able to hold out until the 
attack is finally driven off. 


Slump in Hire Purchase Finance 


AR has dealt a double blow to companies engaged in 
W the finance of hire purchase or instalment credit 
operations. On the one hand, the volume of hire-purchase 
transactions has fallen abruptly since last September. The 
decline continues; it recently received a further stimulus 
from the ban on sales of new private motor cars in the 
domestic market, and the Purchase Tax will inevitably re- 
inforce the slump in business when it comes into operation. 
On the other hand, all hire-purchase finance companies have, 
in varying measure, suffered some deterioration in their out- 
standing claims. The recent moratorium on debts owed by 
persons evacuated from defence areas covers amounts owing 
under hire-purchase agreements. Similarly, men serving in 
the armed forces can claim relief from such payments in 
respect of contracts entered into before the declaration 
of war. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that one of the finance 
companies in question should have stated in its latest report 
(published some six months after the beginning of the war) 
that the directors were unable to give any accurate assessment 
of the ultimate value of hirers’ balances. No compensation 
for this one-sided moratorium has been offered to the com- 
panies, though they continue to be responsible to their own 
creditors for the counterpart of the claims on which they 
are forbidden by the Defence Regulations and the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act to sue or foreclose. Caught between 
these two millstones, all the hire-purchase finance companies 
which have published accounts since the beginning of the 
war have revealed a serious setback in their published profits. 

Up to a year ago, those who could claim to speak for hire- 
purchase finance voiced the opinion that the industry would 
have little to fear from the incidence of war. There might be 
some redistribution in the trade financed by instalment credit, 
but, on the whole, it was expected that there would be a 
greater demand for such facilities. These hopes formed part 
of the widespread underestimation of the economic effort and 
dislocation which modern war would entail. They took no 
account of the extent to which the normal organisation of 
trade and finance in the domestic market would be revolu- 


tionised by the intrusion of the State in every department 
of economic activity. Nor did they foresee the degree to 
which supplies for the domestic market would be deliberately 
curtailed in order to maintain production for export. These 
hopes crashed within a short period of the opening of hostili- 
ties. Increased taxation and the launching of Government 
loans immediately diverted resources to the Government, 
which, though too small in relation to the financial problem 
that war involves, would otherwise have gone to the purchase 
of the innumerable consumption and capitai goods financed 
by hire purchase. The risk of air bombardment provided an 
immediate deterrent to the purchase of new homes and furni- 
ture, which has vied with motor car sales as the most impor- 
tant source of demand for hire-purchase facilities. 

It is, however, in the motor department that the impact 
of the war on the machinery instalment finance has been most 
severely felt, and companies more particularly engaged in 
this form of finance have showed the most marked contrac- 
tion in profits and financial operations. 

The contraction of business has, however, been widespread. 
The recently published report of the United Dominions 
Trust stated that “the business of the company has been 
seriously affected by the national policy of restricting directly 
or indirectly almost evefy class of transaction which it 1s 
the function of the company to facilitate by providing 
credit.” If this is true of the largest of instalment credit 
companies which has spread its net wide by its subsidiaries, 
Credit for Industry, British Medical Finance, and the South 
African and ‘Rhodesian companies, it must apply even more 
forcibly to the general number of hire-purchase companies. 
The record of falling profits is revealed by the accompanying 
table, which gives the profits and ordinary dividends for the 
latest financial year (which in every case includes some 
months of war) and for the preceding twelve months of 
peace. Very broadly, the severity of the fall in profits is 
roughly proportionate to the number of war months included 
in the latest financial year. This is a broad measure of the 
impact of the war on hire-purchase profits. But the bald 
tabulation of results as given in the table does not tell the 








Net Profits after tax ey Previous Balance Sheet Latest Balance Sheet 
Year eee - a res Pees 
ending | ae ' a | - 
| Previous Latest Previous| Latest | Capital | Bank | Ratio | ‘ apital Bank Ratio 
ataaee ee Year Tone and | Loans, 1:2 and Loans, 1:2 
| - Reserves etc. _ Reserves etc. . 
| | 
' 
| | | 
£ £ % » | (£°000) (£’000) (£’000) (£000) |} 
United Dominions Trust ............ June 30 130,701 |\Dr.89,1 78 17! 6 2,474 3,621 68-2 2,230 1,115 200°0 
i Se Oct. 31 82,004 40,333 10 | 3 1,268 2,864 44:3 1,093 2,927 37°3 
EE sp nasnccennsnntoes : | Dec. 31 22,188 15,239 | 1334 71 280 436 64:3 280 333 | 84:1 
Midland Counties Motor Finance... | Dec. 31 19,569 | 11,329 | 10 | 5 275 125 220:0 | 275 | 57 | 482-0 
TE” scnacoccsonccscavesenses April 30 20,906 10,505 20 10 240 252 | 95:6 } 240 119 201-5 
United Counties Trust ............... Sept. 30 | 18,012 | Dr.1,992 | 5 334 100 90 111:0 | 100 52 192-4 
United Motor Finance ............... | March31 | 29,533 | 2,005 | 5 Nil 600 696 j 86-2 | 560 | 460 121-8 
ii iar taal 5,237 8,084 64:8 4,778 5,063 94:3 
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whole story. In the case of United Dominions Trust, the 
loss of £89,178 shown for the year to June last is struck 
on the strict basis before providing £120,000 from reserves 
towards the company’s tax liability of £138,500. Moreover, 
some £130,000 has been earmarked from existing reserves for 
contingencies, though this provision may not be in respect of 
bad debts which had already crystallised. 

In considering Bowmaker’s fall in profits from £82,004 
to £40,333, the latest profits are subject to the proviso that 
unspecified allocations had been made from inner reserves for 
contingent doubtful accounts, up to October 31, 1939. Thus 
the accounts included barely two months of war, and the 
subsequent trend may be gauged from the absence of divi- 
dends on both classes of preference shares due at the end of 
last May. The directors then stated that the company had 
been seriously affected by the decline in sales of motor cars, 
which normally form the largest section of its finance busi- 
ness, and that trading results for the current year did not 
justify the payment of the preference dividends. The For- 
ward Trust, which is also closely concerned with the finance 
of motor car sales, reported its latest profit of £10,505— 
comparing with £20,906 for the previous year—after credit- 
ing the revenue account with £16,000, in respect of an adjust- 
ment of reserves for charges receivable but unaccrued. In the 
case of the United Counties Trust, whose latest accounts 
include only one month of war, the problems which have 
been faced in the current financial year may be measured by 
the recently announced decision to repay the preference 
capital of the company—£50,000 out of a total paid-up 
capital of £100,000. Explaining this decision, the directors 
announced at the outbreak of war that they had decided to re- 
strict new business very drastically and later had agreed not to 
accept any new business but to concentrate their efforts on 
collecting the money owing to the company. This has been 
done to such good purpose that the directors have been able 
to repay the preference capital, having already cleared up the 
indebtedness to the company’s bankers and the bulk of the 
depositors’ balances. 

One small but interesting contributory factor in the decline 
of hire-purchase finance profits during the past year was the 
sharp rise in money rates which occurred shortly before the 
outbreak of the war and which kept rates at a comparatively 
high level for about two months. During this period hire- 
purchase finance companies had to pay appreciably more for 
their accommodation from the banks and from the discount 
market; but they were unable to pass on the additional cost 
to their borrowers, since in the great majority of transactions 
the rate of interest is fixed when the business is initiated and 
remains unchanged for the whole currency of the transac- 
tion. The temporary disturbance in money rates which 
occurred just before the outbreak of the war—at a time when 
the volume of transactions being financed was heavy—did 
not, however, mean that the finance companies were incurring 
a temporary loss through the differential of borrowing and 
lending rates, for the margin between the two is normally wide 
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enough to accommodate with comfort a rise of 1 or even 
2 per cent. in money rates. But it nevertheless reduced very 
considerably the margin of profit on which the companies 
were basing their operations. 

The principal influences making for a contraction in the 
business handled by the hire-purchase finance companies 
must be sought in the diminution of domestic consumption 
of the types of goods—cars, furniture and household equip- 
ment—which had become so largely identified with the 
development of hire purchase in this country. But there is 
another direction from which the impulse towards contrac- 
tion may have been assisted, namely, the supply of banking 
and discount facilities on which instalment finance com- 
panies in their turn largely depend. Shortly after the out- 
break of the war the banks were given instructions from the 
authorities of the general lines to be followed in their loan 
policy. They were advised to give their fullest support to 
industries whose work was essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the war and, conversely, to discriminate against 
credits of non-essential character underlying the manufacture 
or sale in this country of luxury or semi-luxury articles. 
Those instructions would no doubt be applied to the facili- 
ties made available by the banks to the hire-purchase houses. 
Many of the credits thus granted would in every way pass 
the test of the official instructions, particularly in the exten- 
sion of hire-purchase finance facilities to industrial equip- 
ment and to agriculture—both of them directions in which 
the United Dominions Trust has taken the lead. But much 
of the trade represented by the usual hire-purchase agreement 
would at best be “ neutral” from the point of view of these 
instructions, and much of it would fail altogether to pass 
their test. It is certainly interesting to note the details given 
in the accompanying table of the changes in the ratio of 
the companies’ own resources to their loans from bankers 
during the latest financial year. The impact of reduced hire- 
purchase sales to the public is, of course, immediately 
evident in the much reduced facilities obtained from bankers 
and the discount market; but the smaller ratio of bank loans 
to the companies’ own resources may also indicate, to some 
extent, the hand of deliberate discrimination against the grant 
of banking facilities to finance the sale of unessential articles 
in the domestic market. 

The hire-purchase finance companies thus rank among the 
groups of enterprises to be hard hit by the war. Fortunately, 
they had in most cases accumulated reserves sufficient to 
enable them to stand the immediate shock.of the partial 
moratorium on their claims, superimposed on the sudden 
contraction in their turnover. The business they transact has 
by no means vanished, except in certain specialised spheres 
such as the motor car trade, and there should be enough hire- 
purchase business to allow the organisation of the more 
diversified and strongest of these companies to earn a reason- 
able wartime living. But for the bulk of the smaller specialised 
houses the hope lies in the restoration of peacetime standards 
of living as soon as possible after the war is won. 


Finance and Banking 


Clearing Bank Statements 


The clearing bank statements for the end of July reveal 
unusually large movements over the month. In terms of 
magnitude the principal change is a drop from £123,297,000 
to £87,565,000 in cheques in course of collection and other 
transit items. This contraction reflects the freeing of the 
clearing machinery which became considerably clogged up 
towards the end of June. So large a movement, indicating 
merely an acceleration of clearing which neither adds to nor 
subtracts from the true volume of bank credit, considerably 
reduces the comparative value of the monthly statistics. In 
the light of it the accompanying reduction of a mere 
£15,375,000 in deposits indicates an actual expansion in 
banking credit over the month. The main factors in that ex- 
pansion were increased holdings of bills, gilt-edged securities 
and the new item, Treasury Deposit Receipts. In each 
case, it will be seen, the expansion of banking figures is 
directly concerned with the financing of the Government. 
Where the assets have shrunk most, namely, in loans and 
advances, the ordinary commercial business of the banks is 
involved. These various changes thus symbolise the general 
tendency which is increasingly converting banking operations 
and policy into an almost mechanical process of lending to 
the Government. 


The increase in bills discounted amounted to £31,215,000, 
a figure which compares with the £56,000,000 increase in the 
tender Treasury bill issue over the month. The total of bills 


(In £ millions) 


July, Mar., Apr., May, June. July, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 











Capital and reserves 138-8 139-3 139-3 139-3 | 139-7 139-7 
Acceptances, etc. ... 122-4 119-2 | 120-1 120-2 | 123:2| 122:8 
Notes in circulation 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and | | | 

other accounts ... | 2,239-9 | 2,363-3 | 2,353-9 | 2,413-4 | 2,469-4 | 2,454-0 

Total liabilities | 2,502-5 | 2,623-2 | 2,614°7 | 2,674-3 fasent |2,717-9 

COED sroncevescaseovecee 234-9 | 248-6 | 253-9| 257-0| 2696} 262-0 
Cheques, balances, | | 

& items in transit | 64-4 | 92:5/ 796| 78-8| 1233] 87-6 
Money at call......... | 155°4 |) 141-5 153 4/| 143-7/| 1661 145°8 
Discounts ........... 278-0 | 335:7| 338-4| 408-7| 384-1| 415-3 
Treasury deposit | | 

EE i dinisinicen sei si ee Ve a = 26.0 
Investments ......... 597-0 | 611:2 617°6 | 633-2 636 2; 657-8 
Loans and advances 981-9 | 1,006:2 983-4 964-3 9625 931-9 
Investments in affili- 

ated banks ......... 24-2 23°5 23-5 23-5 23-6 23-6 
Cover for accept- | 
ances, premises, &c.| 166:7 | 164:0 164-9 165-1 | 168-3 167-9 

Total assets ... | 2,502°5 | 2,623:2 | 2,614:°7 | 2,674-3 | 2,733-7 2,717-9 
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taken over by the banking system as a whole constituted an 
even smaller proportion of the increased issue of tender bills. 
This may be seen from the fall of £20,318,000 in short loans 
over the month, indicating a correspondingly smaller hold- 
ing of Treasury bills in the discount market. The increase 
in investments last month amounted to £21,579,000, suggest- 
ing unsuspected activity by the banks in the gilt-edged 
markets. The fall in loans and advances amounts to no less 
than £30,549,000, bringing this item down to £931,905,000, 
or some £82,000,000 below the peak reached in October of 
last year. 


* * 7 
Treasury Deposit Quotas 


The feature which gives the latest clearing banks state- 
ments their main interest is, however, the first appearance 
of the new item “ Treasury Deposit Receipts.” It is fortunate 
that the statements should give the details of this item at a 
moment when we knew exactly how much of these Deposits 
were outstanding. At the end of July they totalled £30 mil- 
lions, and the clearing banks according to their latest figures 
accounted for £26 millions of this total. Thus the Scottish 
banks and two Central Banks in the sterling area which par- 
ticipate were left with £4,000,000. It must not be assumed 
that this represents the fixed allocation as between the 
Participating groups of banks. The fact that the minimum 
unit of subscription is £500,000 kept all the Scottish banks 
out of the running when the first amount of £10 millions 
was allotted and they only came into the picture with the 
second allotment when £20 millions had to be allocated. This 
somewhat bulky minimum unit of investment also makes 
it impossible to discern from last month’s individual hold- 
ings of Deposit Receipts what the basic allotment of quotas 
among the individual banks may be. The quotas, however, 
appear to be based on the total of each bank’s deposits. Thus, 
the Midland Bank leads with a holding of £5,500,000, or 
over 18 per cent. of the amount outstanding. Barclays Bank 
follows with £5,000,000, or about 164 per cent., and the list 
closes with Williams Deacons, Glyn Mills and the National 
Bank with their minimum of £500,000 each. 


* * * 


Strength of Free Sterling 

The gap separating the official and “ free”’ sterling rates 
in New York has almost disappeared. The “free” rate has 
this week appreciated to slightly over $4.02 to the £, and for 
all practical purposes, therefore, the desired parity between the 
two has been reached. The market in “free” sterling be- 
comes steadily smaller, and as its supply cannot be replenished, 
while the potential scope for its utilisation remains more or 
less constant, there seems to be very little justification even 
for the small discount in the “ free” rate which still survives. 
The new machinery of registered accounts by which exchange 
operations between the sterling and dollar areas are now 
settled has come into operation quite satisfactorily. A host of 
problems have arisen in dealing with special cases for which 
the necessarily broad outlines of the Registered Accounts 
scheme could not legislate individually. But these admini- 
strative and technical questions are gradually being solved, 
and a body of “case law” is emerging from the experience 
of the market and the individual decisions of the authorities 
on the basis of which the whole organisation of the new 
dollar-sterling market is quickly being built up. The closing 
of the official and unofficial sterling rates in New York has 
in some ways detracted from the urgency of driving neutral 
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countries which remain outside the scope of payments agree- 
ments into signing such agreements. The terms of trade with 
these areas, as settled by the exchange rate, are at least where 
we would wish them to be. Nevertheless, it is desirable that 
the network of ‘these payments agreements should be com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible, and efforts in that direction are 
continuing. The South American republics still outside the 
fold will be tackled in the near future. The principal outsider, 
however, is Japan, and in that case there are special handi- 
caps to a trade and financial agreement of an obvious nature 
The U.S.S.R. is another large outsider, but from the point 
of view of mutual trade that country is unfortunately “ off 
the map ” for the time being 


* * 
Monetary Abundance 


Although the return of notes from circulation has not 
yet begun, the position in the money market during the past 
week has been one of excessive abundance. Last year in the 
week to August 16th the circulation fell by £9,487,000. This 
year during the week to August 14th there was a further in- 
crease of £235,000, sending the total up to a new high record 
of £613,906,000. None the less the banks have been excep- 
tionally well supplied with funds and the market has been 
unable to satisfy their keen appetite for bills. The latest Bank 
return shows bankers’ deposits to have fallen by £6,474,000, 
but they are still at the comparatively high figure of 
£107,616,000. The policy of the authorities to maintain an 
ample supply of credit is reflected in the further increase 
of £4,380,000 in Government securities, while at the same 
time the item of discounts and advances has risen over the 
week by £2,257,000. The funds created by this addition to 
the assets of the central bank and by the transfer from 
bankers’ deposits have gone to swell Public Deposits, which 
are £11,449,000 up on the week. It is one of the mysteries 
of the market that this important net movement of funds 
to Government accounts should be revealed by the Bank 
return after a week in which the revenue deficit exceeded 
£50 millions, subscriptions to the current tap issues of 
Government securities must have been less than £20 millions, 
Treasury bill payments and maturities balanced and no 
funds were paid by the banks to the Government by way of 
Treasury deposits. The hidden sources of revenue such as 
the net income of various extra-budgetary funds must be 
greater than is generally estimated. 


* * * 


Swiss Franc Appreciates 


The attention attracted by this week’s movement against 
London of 5 centimes in the official rate of the Swiss franc 
is a token of the stolid immobility of the scale of official 
exchanges to which we have become accustomed. The drop 
in the London rate from 17.75 to 17.70 was merely an auto- 
matic adjustment to the change made by the Swiss National 
Bank in its official buying rate for United States dollars, 
which, earlier in the week, was lowered from 4.40 to 4.39 
francs to the $. This move in its turn is of no particular 
significance. The dollar-Swiss franc market has become 
exceptionally small in these days and it has recently been 
influenced by the covering of bear positions opened some 
weeks ago when the invasion of Switzerland appeared to be 
imminent. There are, unfortunately, no developments in the 
Swiss trade position or in the genuine movements of capital 
to and from the country to provide a strong demand for the 
franc in terms of dollars. 


Investment 


War Savings in the City 


The sale of National War Bonds, as Sir Robert 
Kindersley pointed out in a speech last week, calls for a 
more intense campaign than selling Savings Certificates. ‘The 
latter “ sell themselves ” through the savings groups, but the 
National War Bonds are a large investor’s holding, which 
demands a special selling drive. Local War Bond Com- 
mittees are therefore to be set up, and last week three special 
committees were formed in the City under the leadership of 
the Lord Mayor. The results of these committees of local 
business men throughout the country will, it is hoped, find 
generous reflection in the sales of National War Bonds, 
which, so far, have not been adequate. Various suggestions 
have been made for increasing the attractiveness of the Bonds, 
including a proposal to allow them to rank as capital for 


E.P.T. purposes (which is discussed below). A further sug- 
gestion is that bonds should be received in payment of taxes. 
In the majority of cases, however, this facility would, in fact, 
merely be a substitute for prepayment of tax under discount, 
which is already allowed at the rate of 24 per cent. 


* * * 


War Bonds and E.P.T. 


One suggestion to encourage subscriptions of the 
National War Bonds is that money so invested should rank 
for E.P.T. purposes as capital of the business and not as an 
investment. The E.P.T. rules provide that, for computing 
the substitute (or capital) standard (and for cases of increased 
capital since the standard period), no allowance shall be 
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A MESSAGE TO 
Leaders of Business 


and Finance 


HE OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL Of money is at all 

times a grave responsibility. In this war it is a 

responsibility of deeper significance. It is the 
imperative duty of us all to place our available money at 
the disposal of the State in the form in which the Govern- 
ment needs it and at the time when it is required. To 
withhold it is to weaken the Country’s financial fabric 
and thus to prolong the war. If you have money in 
your possession or within your control, release it. 
Lend it now by subscribing to National War Bonds. 
This is the form in which the country needs the help of 


its Leaders of Business and Finance—and needs it today. 


2:/ National War Bonds 


( 1945-47 ) 


A full Trustee Security—Price of issue £100 per cent—Subscriptions of £100 or 
multiples of £100 will be received until further notice—Interest accrues from date of 
purchase—Prospectus and application forms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee, London. 
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made for “ any moneys not required for the purposes of the 
trade or business,” and general investments are consequently 
excluded. Hence, it is suggested, some companies with spare 
cash might be prevented from applying for the bonds, since 
by so doing they would lose the benefit of the statutory 
percentage of 8 per cent. (and in the case of certain mining 
companies possibly 12 per cent.) on the amount of capital 
so invested, and would gain only 2} per cent. in return. The 
suggestion appears to combine simplicity with the reasonable 
point that a company should not be penalised for good works. 
But there are features in E.P.T. which are certainly not 
simple, and may seem far from reasonable. No definition of 
“moneys not required for the purposes of the trade or busi- 
ness” is offered in last year’s Finance (No. 2) Act. The 
authorities make rather arbitrary distinctions between current 
accounts and deposit accounts (the latter not being regarded 
as required by the business, though apparently they could be 
included by a simple switch, at the expense of a mere 1 per 
cent. deposit interest). Whether very large cash surpluses on 
current account would still rank as “ required” is a question 
of fact, in which the circumstances, trading prospects and 
development plans of the company concerned would obvi- 
ously be relevant. It is conceivable, therefore, that cash hold- 
ings plainly in excess of those needed for accruing liabilities 
and commitments might be struck out of the computation 
of capital employed in the business. In that event, companies 
would be put under no disability if they invested their surplus 
funds in War Bonds. In the last war, admittedly, the Inland 
Revenue authorities were prepared to consider claims that 
investments in War Loan or National War Bonds should be 
regarded as money employed in the business, though this 
was an extra-legal concession. To give an example of the 
factors involved, the following table has been drawn up, on 
the assumption that a company entitled to a substitute stan- 
dard of 12 per cent. subscribes for £300,000 of National War 
Bonds, employing cash previously on deposit at 1 per cent. 
interest : — 


1% 219° 7pT Iocitior 
Deposit N. War Bonds oo. 5. eee 
ee 3,000 7,500 Allowance at 12% 36,000 
Less income tax Less income tax 
at 8s. 6d. ... 1,275 3,188 at 8s. 6d. 15,300 
Net income......... 1,725 4,312 
Net income advan- 
eS obs 2,587 Net tax relief ... 20,700 


The suggested concession, it will be seen, involves an appre- 
ciable taxation relief in the case assumed above. Whether the 
encouragement to War Bond subscriptions, which would 
result, compensates the loss of tax revenue is at least arguable. 
If the companies concerned merely seek a temporary home for 
their accumulated funds in National War Bonds, their sub- 
scriptions will not, in the long run, make an appreciable dif- 
ference to the war financial effort, since sooner or later they 
will sell their bonds. If, on the other hand, the funds are 
strictly speaking surplus funds, they would not appear to be 
entitled to any E.P.T. abatement. And, as The Economist has 
repeatedly pointed out, it is not the disposition of accumu- 
lated funds which determines the soundness of our war 
finance, so long as these funds do not enter into current con- 
sumption. The crucial test is whether a sufficient proportion 
of current incomes is being saved and invested in war loans 
or paid over in taxes. 


* * * 


Increased Railway Charges 


Railway stockholders, at least, so far have no cause for 
dissatisfaction with the working of the financial agreement 
between the companies and the Government. Stocks rose 
further this week on the announcement that the railways 
were seeking the second increase in charges in five months. 
Such immunity from the inflationary rise in costs which is 
now besetting other industries (and is itself being reinforced 
to no small extent by the operation of increased railway 








NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of NORANDA MINES,° 
LIMITED, payable September I6th, 1940, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business August I7th, 1940. 


By order of the Board. J. R. BRADFIELD, 
Toronto, August Ist, 1940. Secretary. 
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charges) may seem rather too much of a good thing to some 
stockholders, and the numerous suggestions that the scheme 
should be revised at the end of this year is a warning not to 
discount its benefits too far. For the year from October next 
to September, 1941, the railways seck an increase in Charges 
(at the rate of 7} per cent. of pre-war levels) to bring in £15 
millions, in addition to £29} millions estimated to be pro. 
duced, up to September, 1941, from increases already 
authorised. Of this further increase, the main lines are 
expected to provide £13,571,000, including £3,032,000 from 
passengers, £9,177,0U0 from goods, and £531,000 from mis. 
cellaneous goods services. The corresponding increase for 
London Transport is estimated at £1,529,000. These increases 
will only be justified by proved increases in costs, under the 
terms of the agreement, and should not provide any increase 
in net revenues. This week’s tempered rise in the marginal 
stocks is realistic; for in the long run there can be no pros. 
perity for railway stockholders which is not based on the 
goodwill which the railways enjoy with the trading com. 
munity. That goodwill is rapidly waning through the opera- 
tion of the financial agreement. 
* * * 

Canadian Pacific Preference Payment 

No dividend will be received with greater acclamation 
than the payment of 2 per cent. on Canadian Pacific prefer- 
ence stock on October Ist next. Since April, 1938, the stock 
had gone unrewarded, and although the full 4 per cent, 
was earned with comfort last year, the directors pleaded 
“the uncertainties of the present situation,’ and the main- 
tenance of the company’s credit in extenuation of their de- 
cision to make no payment in respect of 1939. These ex- 
planations (which, to be frank, failed to convince large 
numbers of preference shareholders in this country) were 
tempered, in part, by the hope of a continued improvement 
in earnings which would warrant a distribution. The im- 
provement has indeed fully justified the resumption of pay- 
ments, although for the current financial year preference 
shareholders will presumably receive only 2 per cent. sinc 
dividends are payable in October and April. For the first 
half of the year, gross earnings rose from $61,807,000 to 
$75,385,000, and net earnings from $5,351,000 t 
$12,636,000. Up to the end of July, gross receipts had in- 
creased by $17,223,000 to $90,688,000. At this rate of pro- 
gress, ordinary stockholders may be tempted to hope fora 
few crumbs from the table, for last year’s surplus of earn- 
ings of 32 cents per share should be substantially exceeded. 
It should, however, be recognised that the prosperity of the 
company during the past twelve months has been based 
primarily upon a high level of grain movements, and 
secondarily upon the growing industrial impetus of Canada’s 
war effort. During the coming twelve months, the European 
blockade may affect the level of agricultural shipments, 
though industrial traffic will doubtless continue to expand. 
The preference stock responded to the dividend announce 
ment with a rise from 41 to 45}. Dealings in the ordinary 


stock have, of course, been suspended for the past two 
months. 


- oe * 
The Week’s Aircraft Results 


Last year’s tremendous expansion of aircraft activity is 
reflected in the 1939 reports of Bristol Aeroplane and 
Handley Page, whose total profits have risen from £687,817 
to £989,992 and, even more strikingly, from £489,941 to 
£951,569, respectively. For both companies increased taxation 
has absorbed a large portion of higher earnings. For Bristol 
Aeroplane a rise in taxation from £285,000 to £635,000 i 
mainly responsible for a decline in equity earnings from 
£356,237 to £280,975. The size of tax provision is not shown 
in the Handley Page report, but general expenditure, in 
which it is an important element, has increased from £299,273 
to £730,590. Equity earnings are, however, £57,310 higher at 
£199,565. Bristol Aeroplane is paying a dividend of 10 pet 
cent. on the increased capital of £3,300,000. After placing 
£100,000 to general reserve, against £112,403 in the previous 
year, the carry-forward is £825 higher at £10,727. The in 
crease in Handley Page profits permits the maintenance o 
the distribution of 10 per cent., less tax, and 20 per cent, 
tax free (equivalent in all to 44.8 per cent. gross at th 
present rate of tax), and increases in the allocation 10 
reserve from £64,465 to £80,000 and in the carry-forward 
from £14,165 to £21,711. Good progress has also beet 
realised by Blackburn Aircraft, which has continued its ur 
interrupted expansion since its foundation in 1936 with 4 
rise in net profits from £140,301 to £190,144 for the yer 
ending March 31, 1940. The 10 per cent. dividend on 4 
capital of £816,812 compares with a 15 per cent. payment 
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in the previous year on a capital of half that amount. The 
results of Bristol Aeroplane and Handley Page for the past 
three years are analysed below : — 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31 


1937 1938 1939 
tent Handley Bristol | Handley Bristol Handley 
Aero- Pace Aecro- | Pace Aero- Page 
plane 8 plane 8 plane . 
’ ; £ £ £ £ xe 1 &£ 
Total income, after | 
depreciation*...... | 537,393 | 212,889 | 687,817 | 163,669 | 989,992 | 220,979 
Taxation..... steseeeees | 185,000 | eae 285,000 | na 635,000 een 
Interest and fees ... | 7,814 1,500 24,830 | 1,500 35,017 | 1,500 
Preference dividends | 22,500 19,914 | 21,750 | 19,914 | 39,000 | 19,914 


Ordinary shares:— | — 
260,979 | 199,009 


MEE Saconuéscews | 322,079 | 191,475 | 356,237 | 142 2,255 

a | 219,750 | 62,232 | 244,687 | 112,019 | 199,650 | 112,019 

Barmed % .occcceee 36°6 104° 2% 21 8 7:6 | 14:1| 79-8 

ST  iisesag | 25 30§ 15¢ | 305 10 | 30§ 
General reserve...... | 100,000 | 125,000 112,403 | 64,465 | 100,000 | 80,000 
Carry forward ...... 10,755 | 19,868 9,902 | 14,165 | 10,727 | 21,711 


* And after taxation and other provisions for Handley Page. 

t & capital of £248,930 equivalent to 69°5 per cent. on increased capital of 
“373,395. 
‘ ¢ Interim of 7:5 per cent. paid on capital of £1,200,000. 
capital increased by 7-5 per cent. capital bonus to £3,300,000. 
calculated on amounts paid. 

§ For Handley Page, interim of 10 per cent. paid less tax, final of 20 per cent. 
paid tax free. Earned rate calculated less tax. 


Final paid on 
Earned rate 


Full activity is indicated by the rise in stocks and work in 
progress for both cornpanies. Bristol Aeroplane stocks stand 
at £4,678,382, against £2,489,399; for Handley Page they 
have risen by £298,978 to £1,152,692. Bristol Aeroplane 
appears to be experiencing pressure on working capital (a 
complaint which was eliminated by Handley Page during 
1939), for its cash holdings have fallen from £299,739 to 
{£2,617,a bank loan amounting to £2,293,747 now appears, and 
there is a rise in creditors, etc., from £2,369,359 to £3,637,077. 
Handley Page has paid off a bank overdraft of £19,722, has 
increased its cash holdings from £795 to £79,309, and has 
doubled its general reserve to £160,000. Creditors are up from 
£614,222 to £1,054,168. For all three companies yields are 
high at present prices. Handley Page 5s. ordinary shares, at 
12s. 44d. ex dividend, offer £18 2s. per cent. Bristol Aero- 
plane 10s. shares are at par and yield 10 per cent. Blackburn 
Aircraft 10s, shares stand at 6s. to yield £16 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Brewery Profits and Prospects 

Five recent brewery results provide evidence of a remark- 
able improvement in earnings in 1939-40. Total income for 
four of these companies constituted a record for the last 
decade. The exception was Threlfall’s Brewery, whose gross 
earnings of £459,938 were only exceeded in 1929-30, The 
companies show a wide geographical distribution between 
Lancashire, South Wales, Surrey and Sussex. In all cases, 
however, the increase in earnings has been largely absorbed 
in higher taxation and has not percolated through to earn- 
ings available for distribution. Dividends have been main- 
tained at the level of the last two years except in the case of 
Tamplin and Sons, where the ordinary payment has been 
cautiously reduced from 10 to 8 per cent. The profits of the 
five companies over the last three years are analysed below : — 


Earned for Ord. Ordinary Shares 


Company Total Ord. 
Years to June 30th Profits Div. 
Amount Rate | Price Yield 
| | | 0 | o | 0 
z: £ 0 | % | , 
aotais Brewery: | | |. £ a¢d 
ET :spadehanmenaed | 420,486 | 284,807 | 21-7 18 |) 
ME ‘coccuncenutenes | 431,488 | 286,849 | 21-9 18 | > 48/- | 7 10 
oS | 459,938 | 298,196 | 23-9 | 18 | J 
Nuttall’s Breweries : | 
BME -sikeesenxencees 132,915 | 34,715 | 9°7| 6 
LS 130,283 34,083 9°5 6 | c 24/-+ | 5 0 O 
ME cxienwesocneets | 132,986 | 44,786 | 14°3 6 J 
} | } 
Wm. Hancock :* 
rere | 87,737 32,333 | 22:0 | 10 ) | 
DEE cvssasenseanies 82,382 | 30,210 | 17:0 | 10 r 16/- 1210 2 
SEED abbeactebescess 90,410 | 33,038 | 20:9; 10 j|J 


Se ede | 282,565 | 115,270 | 21 





ot 2 1 
1939 siandehin eau 283,755 | 117,204 | 22:4 13 | > 37/6 | 618 8 
eae re. 115,469 | 24:3 | 13 |J 
Tamplin and Sons : | 
MD cschuagaakeanes | 364,370 | 42,532 | 24:9} 10 |) 
ag 361,442 | 38,419 | 22-8] 10 | > 17/6¢|9 210 
| 32,028 | 22-8 8 | 








ee | 377,676 


| 


i 


” Year to Mew “3ist. + 7 per cent. cumulative pref. £1 shares; ordinary 
etl by controlling company. $1 ordinary shares. § Year to 
pr t 
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The biggest increase in the rate of equity earnings was realised 
by Nuttall’s Breweries, whose distributable surplus rose from 
£34,083 to £44,786, representing a rate of 14.3 against 9.5 
per cent. The ordinary shares are, however, entirely held by 
the controlling company, Matthew Brown and Company. 

Satisfactory rises in equity earnings were realised by Threl- 
fall’s (£298,196, against £286,849) and by William Hancock 
(£33,038, against £30,210). In the case of Friary Holroyd and 
Tamplin’s, net profits were actually lower than in 1938-39, 
although Friary Holroyd realised the highest rise in gross 
income, from £283,755 to £328,715. The latter company’s net 
equity earnings, after payment of £2,468 for A.R.P. expendi- 
ture, amounted, however, only to £113,001, against £117,204. 
In all cases, the important factor in restricting the rise in net 
profits has been higher tax provisions. Friary Holroyd’s pro- 
vision rose from £10,112 to £44,429; Tamplin’s from £25,794 
to £45,268, and William Hancock’s from £3,000 to £46,200. 
All companies have made ample allocations to reserves and 
depreciation. For the future, the vital question, clearly, is 
whether sales and profit margins can be maintained in the 
face of rising taxation, which will reduce purchasing power 
and increase costs. Last year the breweries derived a consider- 
able benefit from the rise in spending power due to improved 
employment. The recently announced reduction in the 
Courage interim from 6 to 5 per cent. suggests a more 
tempered outlook for equity earnings in 1940-41, Meanwhile, 
at current prices, the ordinary shares offer relatively generous 
yields, with 7 per cent. as a basic minimum. 

* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Report 


The publication of the Anglo-Iranian report for 1939 
and of the chairman’s speech amplify the impression of the 
impact of the war on earning capacity shown by the pre- 
liminary statement discussed in The Economist of August 
3rd. The two main factors which caused equity earnings to 
fall from £4,435,641 to £1,343,874 were severance from con- 
tinental markets and from continental subsidiaries. Contri- 
butory causes were rising costs in Iran, which the directors 
estimate to have been responsible for more than £1,000,000 
of the decline in net profits, and sharply rising freight rates 
after the outbreak of war. The company’s record over the 
past three years is analysed below: — 

Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
comer Si i 
Total income ......... 12,662,195 10,583,985 7,722,778 
ROVE CEC, onus ccess 3,545,313 3,307,479 2,770,814 


pg ee ee 1,651,588 1,157,029 1,955,606 
Extra depreciation ... 744,215 602,602 571,250 
(rrr 10,200 10,000 10,000 
Pref. dividends ...... 1,071,234 1,071,234 1,071,234 
Ordinary stock— 
BE Se Sencicisi« ses 5,639,645 4,435,641 1,343,874 
ak icici ciensians 5,034,375 4,027,500 1,006,875 
Barned Y ..ccccces 29-1 22:8 7°6 
WG. sedenccwsene 25* 20 5 
General reserve ...... 546,872 300,000 Nil 
Carry-forward ...... 517,411F 625,552 962,551 


* Including 5 per cent. cash bonus. 
expenses. 
The directors are undoubtedly wise to omit the payment of 
a small final dividend, which net earnings would have 
permitted, and the surplus earnings have been added to 
the balance carried forward. The completion last year of 
the pre-war construction programme in Iran called for 
a considerable increase in expenditure. The total holdings 
of cash and British Government securities fell by 
£3,487,753 to £6,278,567, but the value of refineries, tank 
installations, etc., rose from £6,575,494 to £7,662,058. In- 
vestments in subsidiary companies also increased by 
£1,375,672 to £20,174,971. The increase is represented 
mainly by Anglo-Iranian advances to the D’Arcy Explora- 
tion Company, which controls the parent company’s 
interest in Iraq Petroleum. The rise of £1,238,258 to 
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£7,191,050 in investments in allied and other companies 
consists of the Anglo-Iranian interest in Consolidated Re- 
fineries, which came into production for the first time at the 
ehd of 1939. Reserves are shown at £3,000,000. At the current 
price of 27s. 6d. the £1 ordinary stock yields £3 12s. 6d. per 
cent., a return which suggests confidence in the ultimate re- 
covery of the company, though its immediate prospects are 
admittedly uncertain. 


* * * 


Union Cinemas 


In 1939, Union Cinemas’ trading profit showed a reduc- 
tion from £203,524 to £195,400. This setback is not large 
in view of last year’s unfavourable conditions. The company 
has maintained the £50,000 allocation to depreciation and 
records an increase in taxation charges from £23,500 to 
£29,000. In the absence of any dividend payments, the carry- 
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forward is £12,108 higher at £40,425. The balance sheet shows 
no essential change from the position at December 31, 1938. 
The company is still weighed down by an accumulation of 
floating debt, and by a suspense account totalling £3,114,355, 
which represents more than half the total assets. Thus, there 
appears to be little prospect that financial soundness can be 
restored in the near future, despite the efficiency of the new 
management under the Associated British Picture Group, 
Some small improvements, however, have been effected. Bank 
overdraft and loans on mortgage have fallen from £1,439,547 
to £1,413,812 and from £349,809 to £328,053 respectively. 
Creditors are also lower at £347,723, against £372,193, but 
the total of sums due to associated and subsidiary companies 
has risen from £354,526 to £408,982. The position has un- 
doubtedly improved in the past year, but very considerable 
further progress must be made before preference shareholders 
can expect any return. The 6 per cent. £1 first preference 
shares stand at 1s. 10$d., cum nearly three years’ arrears. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


MARKETS have been encouraged during 
the past week by R.A.F. successes in the 
Channel battles. Consequently the tone in 
most sections has been cheerful and the 
gilt-edged markets staged some spectacu- 
lar rises. On the whole, the volume of 
business has been subdued, and in the oil 
and rubber markets turnover has remained 
very restricted. Home rails have been well 
supported on the prospective increase in 


The chief feature of the gilt-edged 
market this week was the striking advance 
on Tuesday, inspired by the reports of 
R.A.F. successes. Gains of 4 were scored 
by 34 per cent. War Loan, which was 
consistently in demand, by 34 per cent. 
Conversion, and by 4 per cent. Funding. 
Old Consols and 4 per cent. Consols put on 
2 and other gains of } and 4 were general. 
Later in the week conditions became 
stabilised. Prices were firm, but trading 
sank to a minimum. The foreign bond 
market was characterised by early sup- 
port for Brazilian issues and the San 
Paulo coffee loan. Encouraged by reports 


Japanese bonds were in demand and sub- 
stantial gains were realised by Egyptian 
Unified and 34 per cent. preference of 
1890. In mid-week, French rails were 
again in demand. 

The home rail market was cheerful on 
reports of a further increase in charges. 
L.M.S. and Great Western ordinary 
shares enjoyed several fractional gains and 
the senior issues were also in demand. 
L.N.E.R. Ist guaranteed gained 14 points 
on. Wednesday. Among foreign rails, 
Canadian Pacific preference were marked 
up 3 points on Tuesday on the resump- 
tion of dividends. 
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remain intact on your death. 
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Established 1844 


Telephone: HOLborn 7612 





City Office ; 30, Coleman Street, E.C.2 
Telephone : METropolitan 6168 


A SCHEME FOR SECURING 
AN INCREASED INCOME 






@ You can obtain an income of 5 per cent. 
6 per cent. or 7 per cent. (depending on your 
age) under the Society’s “National War Bond 
Scheme’”’. This income will continue during 
your lifetime and one-half of the capital will 


@ The Society will place the whole amount 
subscribed under this Scheme in National 
War Bonds, and you will receive at the outset, are not to be realised. The undertone 
as part of the contract, a National War 
Bond for one-half of the amount of your 


@ By means of this Scheme, you can support 
the Nation’s war effort with the whole of 
your capital available for investment and, at 
the same time, obtain a high return on this 


(QUITY 6 LAW = 


* LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY inEE | 1080 


20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, 






The industrial market was cheerful, 
though business was never on a large scale. 
Iron and steel shares enjoyed a steady de- 
mand. Neepsend Steel improved on the 
publication of the report, though the 
shares reacted slightly in mid-week. John 
Brown, Vickers, and Guest Keen were 
other market leaders to show an advance. 
Among breweries, Guinness gained 1s. on 
Tuesday, followed by 2s. on Wednesday, 
but Courage were on offer. Tobacco issues 
were well supported early in the week, but 
fell later on profit taking. The shipping 
section was cheerful. Gains were realised 
by Furness Withy, Clan Line and Lamport 
and Holt. Movements in the aircraft and 
stores groups were irregular. Handley 
Page gave way early in the week and 
Harrods were sold on the reduced interim. 


* 






















Among mining markets, the chief 
activity was confined to Kaffirs, where 
conditions were encouraged by news that 
the holdings of the late Sir Abe Bailey 


was firm and gains were enjoyed by such 
market leaders as Crown Mines, Sub 
Nigel, City Deep, East Daggas and East 
Geduld. The rubber market was inactive. 
Few quotations were tested, though Mer- 
limau Pegoh lost a few pence and United 
Serdang was fractionally higher. Among 
oil shares speculative buying of Mexican 
Eagles was a bright spot. In _ mid- 
week Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil 
strengthened ;'5. 


*“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Security Indices 
Total Corres. 


1940 Bargains Day 
; 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.t 
W Cc 2 Aug 9 2,214 | 4,085 } 59-8 120 2 
os “|: 3,398 4,710 | 60:2 120°2 
ip eaiets 4,441 4,255 60°2 | 120:2 
14...... | 2,342(c)| 4,140 61:3 120°4 
» 15...006 | 2,290(c)) 4,620 61:0 120°6 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. fF 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9); lowest, 114°9 (June 26). (c) Excluding 
stop press bargains. 
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Industry and Trade 


Insurance for Exporters 


Before the war the main business of the Exports 
Guarantee Department was to provide insurance against the 
insolvency of overseas customers. An exporter who, for a 
moderate premium, took out a Comprehensive Guarantee 
with the Department received 75 per cent. of any loss due to 
insolvency plus a further 25 per cent. of subsequent re- 
coveries. In 1935 the Department issued Transfer Addenda 
to its Comprehensive Guarantee; these were conceived as a 
measure of insurance to the exporter against delays and diffi- 
culties arising from the operation of clearing and payments 
agreements. If, six months from the date payment was due, 
an overseas customer was prevented from remitting sterling 
to the exporter because of exchange or other restrictions 
over which neither of them had any control, the Department 
made good 75 per cent. of the-loss. After the outbreak of war 
jit accepted liability, under its Transfer Addenda, for the 
transfer risk, first in respect of Germany and Poland and, 
subsequently, in respect of many other countries. In April, 
the transfer cover was raised to 90 per cent. Later the De- 
partment issued a policy enabling exporters to insure foreign 
orders as well as debts. The Pre-shipment policy secures the 
exporter against 90 per cent. of the risk of loss if, for any 
reason beyond his control, and not associated with the good 
faith of his customer, he is unable to deliver the goods 
ordered. To fill yet one more gap, Sir Andrew Duncan 


announced in the House of Commons on Tuesday the de- 
cision to issue a c.i.f. policy, which will permit the exporter 
to insure himself for six months ahead against the risk of a 
rise in marine insurance, Government war risk insurance and 
in freight rates, thus enabling him to quote a firm price some 
months ahead of delivery. He also announced the issue of a 
new policy, which, in a single document, combines the facili- 
ties of the Solvency, Transfer and Pre-shipment policies, 
besides covering certain other risks, incurred in trans- 
shipment, for example, and raising the solvency cover from 
75 to 85 per cent. All that remains is for the exporter to get 
the orders. 


* * * 


Increased Dock Charges 


The railways’ application for a further increase of 73 
per cent. in their charges over the pre-war rates is discussed 
on page 211. A public inquiry is to be held on August 26th, 
but the revision of dock charges has been the subject of 
separate discussions between the Traders Co-ordinating 
Committee and the Charges (Railway Control) Consultative 
Committee since last June. Dock commercial traffic has been 
dislocated and diminished by the war, and on the basis of 
the revenue in the earlier months of the year it was estimated 





New York 


THROUGHOUT the week dealers have been 
unwilling to enter into commitments pend- 


ing the development of the Battle of 97-1 98:2 99-3 


Britain. Prices have been relatively steady, 
and transactions on a small scale except 
on Tuesday when notable declines took 
place in a large number of securities 
on fears that invasion of Britain was 
imminent. The Dow Jones industrial in- 
dex fell from 127.26 to 122.98. Taking 1940 
a lead from the London Stock Exchange, 


Datty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Aug. 8 | Aug.9 Aug. 10 Aug. 12 Aug. 13 Aug. 14 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Lake and Elliot, Ltd.—Producers of 
steel castings at Braintree, Essex. Treasury 
consent has been obtained for issue of 
100,000 7 per cent. redeemable cumulative 
£1 preference shares. Shares redeemable 
by operation of 24 per cent. redemption 
fund, by purchase or drawings, at 21s. 6d. 
or at 22s. 6d. with not less than three 
months’ notice, by October 31, 1965. 
Shares subject to prior rights of 6 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares. Profits 


| 


99-4 95:6 | 94:5 


July Aug. | Aug. 


a calmer atmosphere prevailed in mid- 
week and a certain demand for steel and 
aircraft issues helped to arrest selling 
pressure. The Jron Age reports that pro- 
duction of pig iron increased from 
3,805,000 tons in June to 4,054,000 tons 
last month, and that the number of blast 
furnaces in operation was 187 against 
181. Steel mill activity for the current 
week is estimated to have declined from 
91.0 to 89.5 per cent., but it is expected 
that output will reach 95 per cent. of 
capacity in September. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Aug. 8, 210,000; 
Aug. 9, 310,000; Aug. 10, 180,000; 
Aug. 12, 290,000; Aug. 13, 640,000; 
Aug. 14, 270,000. 


Close Close, Close Close 


Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
7, 14, | 7, 
1940 1940! 1940 1940 


1, Railroads Celanese of A. 2913 27 

Balt. & Ohio.. 35g 31,\Chrysler ...... 7273 693g 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 2253 2179, Curt. Wr*A” 2312 2353 
Illinois Cent. 714 — 634/E88tman Kdk. 124 1231p 


N.Y. Cent..... 5g 1034\Gen- Elec. ... 333g 3214 
Northern. Pac. "6 7 ‘Gen. Motors.. 457 441x 
Pennsyl. Ri... 1919 193g Glidden........ a 

Southern ...... 111g 1014)/nland Steel . 83 8012 


Int. Harvest . 43 41 
2. Utilities, etc. \Int. Nickel ... 2314 225g 
Amer. Tel..... 16112 1591,/Liggett Myers 9612 94 
Amer. W’wks. 873 814Nat. Dairy ... 1312 133, 
Pac, Light..... 38 37l9.Nat. Distillers 205g 201g 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 36 3419 Nat. Steel .... 5812 5614 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2653 26 |Proct.Gamble 6412 6173 


nited Gas .. 117g 115g Sears Roebck. 7512 7514x 
Shell Union... 814 8 

3. Commercial and (Socony Vac. . 85g 8lo 

Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 33 3310 

er. Metal.. 1414. 1334/20th Cen. Fox 55g 5lo 
Am. Roll. Ml. 1019 101g U.S. Steel .... 525g 51 
. Smelting 351g 3414 West’hse El... 98lo 95 

Anaconda wees 195g 19 |Woolworth.... 3334 315g 

Briggs ......... 18lp 181g Yngstn. Sheet 3114 301g 


Low | High 31, 7, 14, 
— | oe 1940 | 1940 


347 Ind’ls ...  80°9 (111-4 | 90-1 | 89:2 87-0 
32 Rails ...... 20-7a| 30°7 | 25 2 | 248 | 24-2 
40 Utilities ..  71-2a 89°4 81:4 | 80 8 | 79:2 


419 Stocks ... 69°9 | 94:8 | 78:3 | 77:6 | 75:8 
Av. yield* ... 6°61%'4:30% 5°87% 5:99% 6-17% 
High | Low | P Sine 

* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 

August 17, 1940 Capital versions Money 

‘ j 4 & 4 
"Te te Ps, ccccccccce Nil ae Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil oes Nil 
By S.E. Introduction... 100,000 . 103,750 
77 Permission to Deal Nil joa Nil 

at. Savings Certs.¢ 3,131,573 3,131,573 
3% Defence Bondst 2,995,900 2,995,900 
212% Nat. War Bonds}11,341,730 11,341,730 


+t Week to August 6, 1940. ¢ Week to August 13, 
making total since June 25th £155,758,090. 


Including Excluding 
Year to date ae Conversions 
£ 
1940 (New Basis)... 1,044,670,721 691,715,588 
1939 (New Basis)... 106,999,007 84,473,065 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 1,029,592,564 676,837,431 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 2,981,941 51,551,862 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date — ex U.K. Countries 
4 
1940 (New Basis) 690,952,576 763,012 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 57,422,911 24,869,148 2,181,006 
1940 (Old Basis) 676,694,975 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 35,391,771 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 676,457,620 1,458,755 13,799,213 
1939 (New Basis) 45,975,545 6,509,943 31,987,577 
1940 (Old Basis) 675,550,799 77,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 38,858,831 2,688,549 10,004,482 


“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


after depreciation : 1937, £35,208; 1938, 
£26,219; 1939, £36,749. Total assets, 
£259,490. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
HEAD, WRIGHTSON, the -construc- 
tional engineers, suffered a fall in gross 
income last year from £159,428 to 
£141,266. After a rise in taxation pro- 
vision from £36,500 to £81,000, net 
profits are £52,662 lower at £22,516, and 
the dividend is reduced from 10 to 6 per 
cent. Among further striking improve- 
ments in the results of rubber companies, 
MERLIMAU PEGOH shows ai rise 
in estate profit from £26,758 to £71,032 
and in net earnings (including investment 
income) from £50,151 to £77,906. The 
dividend is 12} per cent. against 7} per 
cent. Two textile companies show a satis- 
factory improvement in earnings. ISAAC 
HOLDEN, with a rise in net profits from 
£20,957 to £38,049, has doubled the 
ordinary dividend at 15 per cent. 
KELSALL AND KEMP has raised the 
74 - cent. dividend to 10 per cent. after 
realising an increase in net income from 
£45,469 to £51,553. A striking improve- 
ment has also taken place in the earnings 
of SAVORY AND MOORE, largely due 
to the severity of the past winter, though, 
as before, no dividend is paid. Gross 
earnings amount to £57,847 against 
£41,010 and net profits to £22,374 against 
£7,824. The 124 per cent. dividend has 
been maintained by the engineering firm, 
WELLMAN SMITH OWEN. Gross 
profits were £7,801 higher at £81,652, 
but a rise in the tax provision from £6,566 
to £40,000 has caused a fall in net income 
from £42,799 to £39,794. 


(Continued on page 234) 
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that an additional £800,000 would have to be raised in 
shipping dues and other dock charges, inclusive of about 
£178,000 yielded by the 10 per cent. increase which became 
operative on the railways as well as at the docks and harbours 
on April 17th last. The original estimates, however, were 
upset by the heavy decline in the volume of coal exports 
after the capitulation of France and the loss of by far the 
greater part of the European and Mediterranean markets at 
the end of June. In consequence of the decline of revenue 
from this cause, it was estimated that dock charges should 
be increased by 22.72 per cent. to secure the additional 
£800,000 revenue instead of the originally proposed increase 
of 15 per cent. The negotiations have not yet been concluded, 
but it is reported that an agreement may be reached on the 
basis of an increase of 20 per cent. It may be added that 
shipowners, colliery owners and other traders have taken 
exception to the procedure adopted by the Ministry of Trans- 
port, for apparently the only point in regard to which traders 
have been consulted has been that of the method by which 
the additional revenue should be raised. 


* * * 


Prospects of the Wool Textile Industries 


The amount of the wool ration allocated for purposes 
of civilian consumption is not officially announced, but it 
appears to be lower than in the previous rationing period. 
This no longer occasions concern among manufacturers, as 
civilian demand has fallen to such an extent that business is 
limited by lack of orders rather than by lack of wool. It has 
been estimated that the ration would permit of an average 
working of one and a-half days a week for civilian con- 
sumption, while Government orders provide work for about 
two and a-half days a week. Unless and until the gap is 
filled by export orders, this must involve a considerable 
amount of unemployment and short time. Unemployment 
in six of the principal woollen and worsted areas rose from 
2,067 in June to 2,811 in July, but the increase was mainly 
in the number temporarily stopped, and in the earlier pro- 
cesses the number totally unemployed was exceptionally low. 
The remedy for this temporary unemployment is to be found 
in an increase of exports. Some difficulty has arisen here 
because, although there is no shortage of raw wool as a whole, 
the types of crossbred yarn which are essential to the pro- 
duction of the cloths mainly in demand in certain of our 
export markets are being largely absorbed by production for 
Government orders. This difficulty is likely soon to be met, 
for the Board of Trade is showing a very co-operative atti- 
tude in matters concerning the export of wool textiles. It 
has expressed a wish that no export order should be refused 
for lack of rations, and has announced alterations in the 
system of rationing which will enable application to be made 
for extra rations for the fulfilment of export orders. For the 
moment it seems that we have all the requirements for an 
export trade except the markets. Most of the now inaccessible 
countries of Europe were good customers of our woollen and 
worsted industries, especially for tops and yarns. We are 
already securing an increased share of the trade in North and 
South American countries, but further strenuous efforts are 
called for. 


* * * 


Raw Cotton Supplies 


The Ministry of Shipping has as yet made no announce- 
ment of the amount of freight space which will be available 
for American cotton from September Ist. In consequence, 
the Cotton Controller, Sir Percy Ashley, suggested at the be- 
ginning of this week that the Cotton Associations of Liver- 
pool and Manchester should advise their members to be 
cautious in fixing forward contracts. The current quota is 
50,000 bales per month, of which 20,000 bales go into re- 
serve under the barter agreement. Deliveries to spinners have 
been on a larger scale, but the stocks at the mills and ports 
are substantial; in addition, about 100,000 bales intended 
for France, Belgium and Holland were diverted to this 
country. The Government purchase of the Egyptian cotton 
crop has been welcomed, as it ensures sufficient cotton of 
that type for several months, but in this case also shipment 
has to be arranged. The first official estimate of the United 
States cotton crop, published last week, was 11,429,000 bales, 
against a yield of 11,928,000 bales last year. Stocks in 
America are heavy; the Government held 8,760,000 bales of 
loan cotton at the end of July against 11,420,000 bales a 
year earlier. 
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Further Restrictions on Paper Consumption 


While everything possible is being done to increase 
supplies of home-produced paper-making materials, it has 
been found necessary further to restrict the use of paper. The 
new regulations deal mainly with advertising matter, wrap- 
pings, and goods which are not essential. Posters printed on 
new paper may not exceed 2,400 square inches, though an 
excess area may be printed on the backs of old posters. The 
weight of advertising circulars is to be reduced to one-fifth 
of that distributed during the corresponding period last 
year, though it may be made up to 56 lb. over November, 
December and January to enable small traders to send out 
such items as calendars which are already made. Goods of 
which retailers’ supplies are restricted may not be advertised 
by circular. Wrapping and packing paper is now restricted 
to what is required for the articles’ protection, and paper 
bands round metal containers may not exceed 1} inches in 
width. The prohibitions extend to the production of picture 
postcards, greeting cards, calendars, display cards, and many 
other small items. While it is recognised that there may be 
some hardship involved for the firms who make these goods, 
it cannot be said that they are really necessary to us. Many 
people, perhaps, will be pleased to be able to get at their 
purchases without first removing several layers of wrappings 
and advertisements, and those who have large numbers of 
friends to whom they send Christmas cards and calendars 
need not be disappointed, for most of these are already made 
for this year. 


* * * 


The Blockade and the World’s Oil Trade 


One consequence of the Allied blockade of German- 
occupied Europe will be to deprive the Nazis of something 
like 10 million tons of oil products annually—the quantity 
which would have been required to close the gap between 
normal requirements and local production; and the world’s 
oil trade will consequently be the poorer by this amount. The 
United States, the world’s most important oil exporter, has 
been the principal sufferer. Despite a marked increase in 
sales of lubricating oils, American exports of petroleum pro- 
ducts amounted only to 106,320,000 barrels in the first nine 
months of the war, a drop of 16 per cent. compared with 
the 126,618,000 barrels exported in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. This is equivalent to the loss of 
approximately 4 million tons of export business a year; 
and, although exports account for only about one-tenth of 
the American oil industry’s total sales, the weakness of 
prices on the Gulf export market has lately shown a tendency 
to spread to the domestic market, with a correspondingly 
adverse effect upon the earnings of the companies concerned. 
The experience of the remaining oil-producing countries has 
been varied. Russia is not affected by the British blockade 
and Roumania is, to a large extent, under Axis domination. 
Venezuela, the Dutch West Indies and Trinidad have un- 
doubtedly benefited from a larger British demand, while the 
Dutch East Indies, far removed from the scene of the con- 
flict, remain unaffected. Iran, on the other hand, is likely 
to have suffered appreciable losses in consequence of the 
virtual closure of the Mediterranean to British shipping, and 
since the collapse of France production in Iraq has been cut 
from a rate of approximately 4 to 2 million tons a year. 
Among Central and South American countries, Mexico has 
lost valuable business with the Axis Powers, while Colombia 
and Peru now find the French market closed to their crude 
oil exports; it is possible, however, that the Dutch West 
Indian refineries could take more raw material from the two 
latter producers, and so compensate them for their losses 
elsewhere. Hence, so far as oil is concerned, the main 
sufferers from the Allied blockade are the United States, 
Mexico, Iran and Iraq. Of these countries, the United States 
is friendlily disposed towards Britain, Iran and Iraq consti- 
tute British spheres of influence, while diplomatic relations 
between Mexico and this country have been severed since the 
Cardenas Government confiscated the foreign oil companies’ 
properties over two years ago. In this vital commodity, there- 
fore, no weakening of the blockade is likely as a result of 
political pressure from exporting countries. And in any case, 
the British Government holds the trump card. For since 
American vessels have been prohibited from entering the waft 
zone, the Allies are now in control of virtually all the 
free tanker tonnage of the world. The task of cutting 
the Nazis off from the world’s oil supplies is thus greatly 
facilitated. 

(continued on page 228) 
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COMPANY_MEETINGS 
eel 


WATNEY COMBE REID AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


WARTIME CONDITIONS 
COLONEL O. P. SEROCOLD’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of Watney Combe Reid and Com- 
pany; Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at the Windsor Castle 
Restaurant, Victoria, London, Colonel O. P. Serocold, C.M.G. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The profits of 
the past year amount to £971,186, against £1,020,948 the year 
before. During the year under review the price of beer was raised 
twice by 1d. a pint in the September and April Budgets. Under 
normal conditions these increases would have probably caused a 
great falling off in the public demand, but owing mainly to a steady 
rise in rates of wages, and to the great increase in employment 
generally, the effect has not been severe. At least it is satisfactory 
to know that the Exchequer has been reaping a golden harvest for 
the national benefit, since in the four months March to June the 
aggregate beer duty charged for the whole country rose from £22 
millions to £37 millions. 


ASSESSMENT OF LICENSED HOUSES 


I referred in my speech last year to the changes which might be 
feared with regard to the assessments of licensed houses, and 
expressed the hope that the interpretation put by many rating 
authorities upon the then recent decision of the House of Lords in 
the Robinsun case resulting in very large increases in assessments, 
would be modified on appeal to Quarter Sessions. My hopes have 
been disappointed; generally, the method adopted by the rating 
authorities has been upheld. The new assessments in one area, 
though only recently fixed, are ante-dated to April, 1938, so the 
tenants are further faced with demands for very large arrears of 
rates. 

I think it appropriate to say a word regardinge@other difficulties 
which have confronted licensed victuallers in the conduct of their 
business during the year. Alterations in the wholesale and retail 
prices of the commodities which they sell must naturally give rise 
to apprehension regarding their own future income earning pros- 
pects and to anxiety as to the reactions of their customers to these 
changes. We have given the most careful consideration to the 
many cases where the tenants’ income has inevitably been reduced 
by circumstances outside their control, and we have attempted to 
the best of our ability to afford them assistance on an equitable 
basis. 


CASH AND INVESTMENTS 


Taking cash and investments together, there is a decrease of 
£355,000, and a corresponding increase in other assets. This is 
indicative of the present-day trend, under which it takes far more 
cash to finance the business than has ever been the case before. 

Rents receivable at £343,429 show a reduction of £42,795. This 
decrease is due partly to the reductions made to our tenants in the 
Tents which they pay to us, and partly to the incidental costs of 
increased rates and other charges against rentals. The contem- 
plated redemption of the 54 per cent. debenture stock has had to be 
temporarily postponed owing to war exigencies. The directors 
recommend that £300,000 out of our year’s profits should be 
allocated to property improvement and contingency reserve which 
in the past has been used in dealing with the book valuations of 
properties. 

While the entirely new and unforeseeable set of conditions arising 
out of the war have caused past policies and programmes to be 
suspended for the time being, it has demanded a review of the 
situation as regards the objects and purposes of this reserve fund. 
There has now arisen a very real risk of widespread destruction of 
Physical assets, the restoration of which would be a legitimate call 
on this fund, and it would be hard to place a limit on the possibili- 
ties. Therefore, having regard to all the circumstances, we feel 
that the proposed allocation is a wise one. 

The report was unanimously adopted and, the formal business 
having been transacted, a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors 
end staff terminated the proceedings. 
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NYASALAND RAILWAYS LIMITED 


UNDER-PRODUCTION OF COTTON 

The annual general meeting of Nyasaland Railways Limited was 
held, on the 15th instant, at the Registered Office, 3 Thames 
House, Queen Street Place, London, E.C.4. 

Mr W. M. Codrington, M.C., the chairman, presided. 

The statement by the chairman, from which the following is 
extracted, had been circulated to shareholders before the meeting: — 
The latest news we have received as to prospects for the current year 
indicate that whilst the tonnage of tobacco and tea should show 
an improvement on last year, the cotton crop is unlikely to show 
more than a slight increase over the tonnage of last year. On the 
other hand, owing to conditions arising out of the war, import 
traffics are likely to show a decrease, and it seems probable that 
results this year will be less satisfactory than in the previous 
year. 

At a time when the production of cotton within the Empire is 
of such importance from the point of view of economising our 
dollar resources, it is indeed sad that Nyasaland’s contribution 
cannot be on a larger scale. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 


It is a matter for satisfaction that, despite the difficult conditions 
created by the war, there was passed throygh Parliament in July 
of this year the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, which is 
based on the “ Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and 
Welfare” issued by the Government in February last. The amount 
to be expended on a colony need no longer necessarily be limited 
by the revenue of that colony, for the home Government will, in 
each of the next ten years give to the Colonies financial assistance 
up to a maximum of £5,000,000. 

It is true that Lord Lloyd, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
has pointed out that assistance for the present must be confined to 
urgent purposes and for schemes that can be carried out from local 
resources of personnel and materials. None the less, the Act is 
a great advance towards the development of the Colonies, and 
Nyasaland will undoubtedly share in the benefits to be derived 
from it. 


EXTINCTION OF DEBT 


The Act also provides for the extinction of Nyasaland’s debt to 
the Treasury in respect of advances to enable the Government of 
Nyasaland to meet its liabilities arising out of the Trans-Zambesia 
Railway Guarantee amounting to £1,255,021. The Royal Com- 
mission, presided over by Lord Bledisloe, which visited Nyasaland 
and the Rhodesias, recommended that in order that a final settle- 
ment of the Nyasaland debt should be made not only should the 
Nyasaland Government’s debt to the Treasury in respect of the 
Trans-Zambesia Railway Guarantee be extinguished, but also that 
the 6 per cent. Debentures of the Trans-Zambesia Railway, which 
are guaranteed by the Nyasaland Government, should be converted 
to a lower rate of interest, and that the Treasury should assume 
entire responsibility for the Nyasaland Government Guaranteed 
Loans. However, the extinction of debt provided for by the Act 
will be a great relief to Nyasaland’s burden of indebtedness. 


BAUXITE DEPOSIT 


After referring to the statement made by Mr Hagart in presiding 
at the general meeting of the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa, recently held in Johannesburg, that the prospecting work 
carried out by that Corporation had established that there was at 
Mlanje, in Nyasaland, a commecial deposit of upwards of 60,000,000 
tons of bauxite, comparing very favourably with commercial deposits 
of bauxite in other parts of the world, and that their investigations 
to date indicate that conditions are favourable for the establish- 
ment of an important aluminium industry in Nyasaland, Mr 
Codrington concluded:—As the prosperity of Nyasaland has been 
entirely dependent upon the resources derived from its agricultural 
products, the value of which varies widely from year to year as 
conditions fluctuate in the world market, there is no need for me 
to stress to you the tremendous difference that would be made in 
the future outlook for Nyasaland if its mineral deposits of bauxit: 
were turned to account and an aluminium industry were estab- 
lished in the country. This, however, is for the future, and mean- 
while I am sorry to say there are very few signs of active steps 
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being taken to increase agricultural production. 


referred to the particular case of cotton. 


The report and accounts for the year ended December 31, 1939, 


were adopted unanimously. 


Mr W. M. Codrington, M.C., the retiring director, was re- 
elected, and Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company were 


re-appointed auditors of the Company. 





TEA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 7} PER CENT. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Tea Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 14th instant, at 37-38 Fenchurch Street, London, 

Mr E. F. Slade, J.P. (the chairman) said that last year he had to 
tell shareholders that 1938 showed a falling off in profit as com- 
Fortunately, the reverse was the case to-day, 
and their net profit, after providing for increased taxation, was 
nearly £2,000 more than in 1938. The report showed that, after 
meeting debenture interest £1,746, depreciation £840, providing 
£3,650 to meet taxation claims, and putting £400 to sinking fund 
reserve for debenture stock, the net profit was £8,176. 
tors proposed to pay a dividend of 73 per cent. 

At the beginning of the season and again at the end there were 


pared with 1937. 





COMMODITY 


THE most marked price changes during 
the week have been in cotton, all grades 
of which are higher. The Government 
purchase of the Egyptian crop induced a 
more cheerful sentiment, and American 
grades are higher on account of the un- 
certainty of the shipping position. The 
price of tin declined throughout the week. 
Inland demand for coal continues to keep 
collieries busy, but there has been no im- 
provement in overseas business. A new 
scheme for retail distribution on a co- 
operative basis is to come into operation 
immediately under a director appointed 
by the trade with the approval of the 
Mines Department. 


Cotton (Manchester).—Cotton prices 
moved upwards owing to the uncertainty 
of future supplies until the Ministry of 
Shipping announces the freight avail- 
able, but they were unaffected by the 
United States crop forecast, which was 
very near expectations. The United States 
Government has announced that the loan 
to growers will vary from 9.16 cents to 
9.90 cents a lb. for middling cotton }4 inch 
staple, against 8.30 cents per lb. for mid- 
dling % inch staple last season. The busi- 
ness in cambrics for Java, of which a 
further 600,000 yards was arranged last 
week, has resulted in some fair orders for 
American medium count yarns, but spin- 
ners of Egyptian cotton are having to stop 
some of their machinery. Home and ex- 
port trade in piece-goods has been small, 
but Government contracts have been plen- 
tiful, especially for the Air Ministry’s re- 
quirements. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 








Variety 
° Aug. 2, | Aug. 9, Aug.11, Aug. 9, 
(008 bales) 1940. 1940, 1939 | 1940 
American ...... ; 31-0 31-0 23 37 
Brazilian ......... 9-8 9-1 12 10 
Peruvian, etc.... 3°3 3-5 6 q 
OS ae 4-6 5-7 7 7 
Sudan Sake! ... 0-9 1 6 1 
East Indian...... 6-8 : 11 3 
Other countries 4-4 s 7 5 
«ED nccesees 60-8 56-8 72 67 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 


Circular. 


Metals. — Figures issued by the 
United States Copper Institute show that 
stocks of refined copper increased from 
199,586 tons at the end of June to 
215,823 at the end of July. Production 
amounted to 90,995 during July, against 
86,077 tons in June, while deliveries to 
domestic consumers were 71,226 tons 
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severe droughts, but apart from that the rainfall was fairly evenly 


distributed. In spite of the difficulty of procuring certain manurial 


ingredients due to war conditions, the plant value was not inter. 


fered with, and the proper manuring programme was carried out, 


Tea supplying had been satisfactorily continued, and during the 
year 130,369 lbs. of rubber were harvested, and a larger crop might 


be looked for during the current season. Cocoa had done very wel] 
agriculturally, and had been produced at a low cost, but, unforty. 


ing. 


the island. 


The direc- 


nately, the prices ruling for that product had been most disappoint. 


Towards the end of May last storms with torrential rain raged ove 
Crops were not materially affected, and all necessary 
repair work had now been completed. To the end of last month the 
current year’s crop of tea was 100,713 Ibs. more than the correspond. 
ing period last year and rubber 47,630 lbs. more. A forward sale 
was made in November for 24 tons of rubber monthly during 1949 
ex godown at an equivalent price of 10.625d. per lb. landed London, 
and a further 24 tons for July to December at 103d. per Ib. cif, 
The board desired to express their very real appreciation of the 
good work carried out during the year by the company’s agents, 
visiting agents and permanent staff in Ceylon. Their secretaries ang 
agents in London had surmounted all difficulties and safeguarded 


the interests of the company in an eminently satisfactory manner, 


AND 


against 61,716. The collection of scrap 
iron and steel in this country is increas- 
ing and is now at the rate of about 1,000 
tons a: week. Prices are unchanged on the 
week. 


Tin. — There has been little interest 
in the tin market this week, and prices in 
this country and in America have declined. 
Stocks in London warehouses and at 
Liverpool increased during the week. 
The Executive Committee of the Tin 
Producers’ Association has protested to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer against the 
application of 100 per cent. E.P.T. to tin 
mines which have very limited lives. 
TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF S. WALES' CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
June 29 ....... - 64:09 67:64 
” kn 70:93 65-73 

-— ae es 71-52 60-31 
» 20 .. 70-22 62°55 
0 aot 72:98 57°8 
Aug. 3 72:10 53-67 


Grain. — Reports of the progress of 
crops in the Southern Hemisphere are 
not very favourable, but with such large 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| Week ended | FromAug. 1 


From | 
(000 quarters) ug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug 
3 10, |} 5, | 10, 
) 1939 1940 


| 


! 

Oe TE, «a ccncsnnes 428 | 290 607 | 290 
Argentine, Uruguay. 449 | 279] 443 279 
PIED ‘casvenensanesee | cea .™ 110 * 
i issinchapbassaasses ‘  . 32 
Danube and district 26 30 | 61 30 
Other countries ...... ; ; { 43 

ED ekidinndeinnans 903 599 | 1,296 599 


i 
* Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 
Week ended From Apr. 1 to 


From 
Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
(000 quarters) 3. 10. 5. 10. 


1940 1940 1939 1940 








Rp oc000s0ss0sn00 105 95 8,215 4,436 
Adantic America .... 78 89 433, 982 
Danube Region ...... 18 15 1,019 663 
S. & E. Africa ........ sem .*™ | 1,055 +705 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ie ; 603 91 

TE dceckenesmane 201 199 11,325 6,877 


* Not received. +t Incomplete since June 8th. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
I \ I 





INDUSTRY NEWS 


crops in North America they are receiy. 
ing little attention and have no effect on 
the market. The price of Plate maize has 
advanced 44d. per quarter from a week 
ago, but purchases are small and are 
likely to remain so. Stock feeders will 
have to depend to an increasing extent on 
home-produced feeding stuffs. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Supplies of vege. 
table oils to food manufacturers, who have 
priority claims, and to technical users 
ire adequate, and substantial shipments of 
oilseeds are reported to be on the way, 
principally from British India. This year's 
shipments of Argentine linseed represent 
about 75 per cent. of the exportable sur 
plus. Prices of Egyptian cottonseed and 
other oilseeds in which there is virtually 
no trading, are nominal. 


Rubber. — Prices have been firm 
throughout the week, and the main in- 
terest has been in rubber for October- 
December deliveries. Port stocks in Malaya 
increased during July. Barter stocks held 
by the United States Government were 
reported to be 34,015 tons on August 3rd 


Export Groups.—The following export 
groups have been formed: — 
Chain Link Fencing. 
Cider. 
Corset Manufacturers. 
Light Springs. 
Railway Tyre, Axle and Wheel Manvu- 
facturers. 
Rainwear. 
Spring Mattress and Wood Bedstead 
Fitting Manufacturers. 
Steel Rolling Shutter. 
Textile Smallwares Manufacturers. 
DN est 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 


(1927 = 100) 
Mar. Aug.; Aug. July Aug. 
31, 9, 30, 30, | 13, 
1937 1939 1939 1940 194 

t 

| | 

The Economist In- | 
dex (U.K.):— | 7 . 
Cereals and meat | 93-0, 66-2) 66:9 84:7 86 
Other foods ...... | 70-4 61-4] 61:1) 80-1, 80° 
UNOS ccicescoce | 74:2 52-5) 54:3 85-5) 883 
Minerals.........+. 1113-2 93-8} 95-4121 41212 
Miscellaneous ... | 87:0 76:1) 77:6110°3 110% 
Rotilnd cbelle Matted see 
Complete Index | 87:2 69:2, 70-3 96:0 97! 
ee 
1913 = 100......00 119-9 95-2 96-8 132:2 139% 
el 


Irving - Fisher In- 


dex (U.S.A.) 100:4 83-1 93-4*87-4 


* This figure is the latest available; it relates to 
July 6th. 
+ Highest level reached during th: 1932-7 recovet!: 
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THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to August 10, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was {25,566,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £77,571,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £125,000. Thus, 


jncluding all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
{£793,493,000, against £199,751,000 (in- 


duding defence loan issues) for the corre- 

sponding period a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, Week Week 


Revenue Esti- = - ~~ ended ended 
mate, a, = , Aug. | Aug. 
1940-41; “S38 | “ioe” | 12, | 10, 
1939 1940 1939 , 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... 450,500 37,910 68,386 3,450 7,206 
Sur-tax......... 75,000} 8,180) 9,240 170 510 
Estate,  etc., | 
Duties ...... 85,100) 32,670, 33,090 1,580 1,340 
Stamps......... 19,000; 6,410, 5,120 190 . 
TE tescceesece 9,220! 7,740 1,040 250 
Soc cin |} 70000 { | 16,840 1,550 
Other Inland 
Revenue ... 1,000 320 180 20 10 











Total In. Rev. | 700,600) 94,710) 140,596 6,450 10866 














302,050 




















Customs ...... 91,517) 104,387) 3,800) 5,717 
ST spisansne 164,050; 38,491) 52,800 903 805 
Total Customs 

and Excise... | 466,100) 130,008) 157,187 4,703) 6,522 
Motor Duties | 35,000) 8,379 9,160 261 1,645 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) ... | 13,291 6,224 8,400 950 1,500 
Crown Lands | 1,150 530 450 i 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans} 5,000) 2,802 581 65 
Mis. Receipts | 13,250 1,869) 11,222 143 4,957 
Total Ordinary 

Revenue ... |1234391) 244,522 327,596 12518 25556 
Seir-Ba. 
Post Office and 

Broadcasting | 86,222) 26,676 27,250 900 900 
BOND sccess 1320613, 271,198 354,845 13413 26456 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands 

















Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | w, > 

Expenditure 244; 1939, 1940, Week Week 

isti- aa on ended ended 

mate, Pv Aug. Aug. Aug. 

1940-41) “38 | “ioe” | 12, | 10, 

1939 1949 | 1939 1940 

ORDINARY 

XPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 

of Nat. Debt | 230,000 98,159 102,099 484 814 
Payments to N. 

Ireland 9,400 2,557) 2,642 297 
er Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600' 3,268) 3,288 59 7 

BN occces 247,000 103,984/ 108,029 543 1,118 

Supply Serv. 2419790 285,252 1010587 14250 76453 
Total Ordinary 

Expenditure 2666790 389,236 1118616 14793 77571 

SELF-BAL. 

Post Office and 

Broadcasting | 86,222 26,676) 27,250) 900 900 

seta ...... 2753012 415,912)1145866 15693 78471 


— 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
3. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£288,293 to £2,740,740, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
tately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£52,868,218 to about £9,738 millions. 


(£ thousands) 
OTHER Issues (NeT) OTHER RECEIPTS 
Overseas Tde. Guar. 


NET 
37 | Land Settlement 


P.O. & Teleg. Acts... 300 | (Facilities) Acts 12 
lo-Turkish Agt. 80 | 
Sinking Fund, | 
SE 56) csusdase 34 
451 12 


| 
| 





Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to August 10, 1940, are :— 


Ordinary Exp. 


(£ thousands) 


1,118,616 | Ord. Revenue 


327,595 


Misc. Iss. (net) 4,821 | Gross borr. 798,661 
Inc. in balances 345 Less— 
| Sinking fds. 2,474 
| Netborrowing 796,187 
1,123,782 ' 1,123,782 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasu 
ie” | agen | TT 
sury soon 
Date —| De- | Float- 
Bank | posits ing 
Ten- | + Public! of by Debt 
der ap Depts. Eng- | Banks 
1939 land 
Aug. 12) 510°0!570:7 | 45°5 1126:2 
1940 
May 4 675:°0 707:9 | 49-3 on eee |1432°2 
»» 11 685-0 722-1 | 53-0 an ..- |1460-1 
» 18 | 695-0/| 733-6 | 40:3 . t, 1468-9 
» 25 | 700-0 746°5 49-4 1495-9 
June 1 710-0| 787-5 50:4 1547-9 
» 8 | 725:0)' 822-4) 47:9 1595-3 
» 15 740-0 842-4 53-9 1636°3 
» 22) 755:0/ 861-1 | 42-3 1658-4 
» 29 770°0 856°0 36°6 inn ... |1662°6 
July 6) 785:0 Not available 
» 13) 8000 ” » 
» 20) 815°0 
» 27 826°0,906:5; 43:6, .. 30-0 \1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10) 836°0 99 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Date of me Allotted 
Tender Y ate at 
Offered|APPlied ajotted) % =| Mini- 
Rate 
1939 x ¢€ 
Aug. 11) 30-0 58-6 30:0 14 0:7 39 
1940 
May 3 60-0 113-2 60:0 20 4°81 45 
» 10 65°0 | 111:6 | 65:0 20 4-82 52 
» 17 65°0 116°0 65-0 20 4-86 47 
»» 24 65:0 117-7 65:0 20 4°81 45 
» 321) 65°0 131-3 65:0 20 4:11 30 
June 7 65:0 116°4 65:0 20 4-77 46 
s» 14 65:0 102-0 65:0 20 5-41 59 
» 21) 65:0 97-6 65:0 20 4:97 60 
» 28 650 110:3 | 65:0 20 5-22} 51 
July 5 65:0 105°4 65:0 20 5:10 55 
»» 12; 65-0 112-3 65:0 20 4:97 48 
» 19 65°0 1188 61:0 20 4 45 37 
» 26 65 0 125.8 600 20 4 44) 31 
Aug. 2 65:0 122:1 65:0 20 4°86 42 
» 9 65:0 122°5 65:0 20 4°62 41 


On August 9th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 41 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 


on Saturday were accepted in full. 


£65 -0 millions of 


Treasury bills are being offered on August 16th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% 


AND 23% 


BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 


Week ended 


Totals to date | 134,465* 


N.S.C. 


3,266 
3,132 


* 37 weeks. 


3% Bonds 212% Bonds 
3,889 10,424 
2,996 12,485 

oon 11,342 

138,414* 155,758t 

t 8 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 


to August 
£14,859,000. 


14th amounted to a total ; 
From the beginning of the campaign 


value of 


up to July 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £19,322,000 has been repaid. 


| 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
AUGUST 14, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities... 615,633,141 


Notes Issued : 
In Circultn. 613,906,516 
In Banking 


5 ee 16,330,440 Other Secs... 2,837,928 
Silver Coin .. 513,831 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per 
oz. fine) ... 236,956 
630,236,956 630,236,956 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 161,707,838 


OO re 3,479,360 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 30,691,757 Discs., etc... 5,385,366 
———--—- Securities... 20,756,868 
Other Deps. : ed 
Bankers ... 107,616,207 26,142,234 
Other Accts. 48,780,793 | Notes......... 16,330,440 
————_ Gold & Silver 
156,397,000 GA secu 940,605 
205,121,117 205,121,117 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


Amt. a. 
Both Departments aro ase — 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 613,907) + 236 +101518 
Deposits : Public ......... 30,692) + 11,449|+ 3,235 
Bankers’....... 107,616|— 6,475 + 12,888 
CURGED dccecces 48,781) + 207 + 13,064 
Total outside liabilities.. 800,996'+ 5,417 + 130705 
Capital and rest .......... 18,032) + 26 112 
COMBINED ASSETS —_—_— —_——_ 
Govt. debt and securities+ 788,356)+ 4,866 + 379515 
Discounts and advances 5,385) + 2,257 524 
Other securities .......... 23,595|— 1,756 — 2,039 
Silver coin in issue dept. 514+ 3 197 
Gold coin and bullion 1,178) + 74 — 246162 
RESERVES —_- -__— 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 17,271 — 161 17,680 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 9-2% |— 0:3 12:9% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
Aug. July July | Aug. | Aug. 
16 24 31 7 14 
Issue Dept. : ' 
Notes in circ.. | 512:4 607-6 609-5 613-7 613-9 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept. ..... 34:2) 22:6 20:7 16-6 16-3 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... | 297°2, 625-8) 625-9 626-1 626°6 
Other secs. ... 2:1 3-7 3:6 3-3 2:8 
Silver coin .... 0:7 0:5 0-5 0:5 0°-5 
Gold, valued | 246°6 0:2 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
at s. per f. oz. 148-58 168-00\168-00 168 -00168-00 
Deposits : 
EE: atcceeces 27-5; 30-3) 22-7) 19-2) 30-7 
ET teccecee 94-7 104-0 106-3 114-1 107-6 
Others ....cceee 35-7, 51-0) 52:3. 48:6 48°8 
UE Miciateonse 157-9 185-3) 181°3, 162-7 156-4 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... | 111-6 154-1) 152-9) 157-3 161-7 
Discounts, et¢ 5-9 3-1 3:3 3-1 5-4 
CHEE ccoccccece 23°5| 22:2) 21-5; 22:0; 20°8 
"FE tatscconccs 141-1; 179-4 177:7 25-2 26:1 
Banking dept 
TESCIVE ......+5- 35-0} 23-7) 21-6; 16-4) 17:2 
° o a > , 
“ Proportion ”” 22:1) 12:7] 11:9 9-5 9-2 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000 t+ Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany oi 
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BANK RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


























Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, ‘12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
of May 18th; Roumania, of June ist; France, RESOURCES |} 17, | 25, | 8, 15, | - 
of June 8th; Bulgaria, Prague, Switzerland and Gold certifs. on_hand | | 1939 1940 1940 1940 July July July | July 
Turkey, of June 15th; International Settlements, and due from Treas. | 13,968) 18,114| 18,274 18,388 21. | “12° 19, 
Hungary, Java, Egypt, Estonia, Mellie Iran, and Total reserves ......... | 14, 319 18,507) 18,646) 18,762 AssETs 1939 1920 1940 1940 
Sweden, of June 22nd; Greece, Jugoslavia, Latvia Total cash reserves 342 380 359 iS 362 Gold coin and bullion | 26°64] 35-37) 36-03) 37-1) 
and Lithuania, of June 29th; India, Australia, Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,423) 2,450) 2,446 2,446 Bills discounted ......... 5-69] 1°58) 1-58) J.49 
New Zealand and Portugal, of Aug. 3rd. sa bills and secs. 7 596 snit62 2, s 2 io. Inves. & other assets ... | 15-79! 32°59] 33-28, 33-29 
> > > Otal resources ..... > 5744 | 21,8 39) 22,121 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING LiaBiLites | i eaiiiae 
MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s :=. goons ve + geome a > 564 5,223 et ao Notes in circulation ... | 16°78) 22°30) 21-57) 21-94 
- ~xces r ank res vA srdh >, 4 > . . > > in > 
July ; July | July | July Mr. bank reserve dep. | 10,633] 13,565| 13,286| 13,340 Deposits: Ssovernment | 2: An) ol 30.eal ana 
19, 3, 10, 17, Govt. deposits : 77 643) 923) 940 Others ...... | 4°93 1 71] a 
ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | Total deposits 11,974) 15,535) 15,596] 15,72 Reserve ratio ..........+4 57-72% |51-1%|51°1% 152. . 
Loans, total 8,116 8,462 8,461) 8,517 Total liabilities ......... aL h|6)6mcCt=C<;<S7«2; RE ;St*=‘_i‘ oe ; ™% 
Investments 13,909 15,124 15,222, 15,226 Reserve ratio 86 6% |89- 2% |89- 394/893 = 
Reserve with F.R. bks | 8,706 11,636 11,660 11,729 BANKS AND TREASURY : 
Due from domestic bks. _ 2,767 3,277 3,208 3,262 RESOURCES 
LiaBILITIEs Monetary gold stock 16,335, 20,367) 20,568) 20,689 CENTRAL BANK OF ARGE 
Deposits : Demand 17,387 20,510 20,824 20,932 Treas. & bk. currency 2.900! 3,020! 3,025! 3,027 =NTINA 
i — 5,223 5,331 5,321) 5,316 LIABILITIES oe illio ant 
U.S. Govt. 550 536 460 428 Money in circulation... 7.091! 7,854! 7,929!) 7,944 Millic n paper pesos 
Inter-bank 7,530 9,262 9,121 9,201 Treas. cash and dep... 3,142) 2,872) 3,199) 3,221 | ~~ 
sa oan as June | May | June | June 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ |-30, | 31, | 15, | 39 
July | June June | July ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
. 22 29, : Aug. July | July | July Gold at home..... 1,224] 1,224) 1,224] 1,204 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 2, 17, 24, 31, Other gold & for. exch. | 84 183) 174) 168 
Coin & bullion: Gold 501-3 501-3 501-3) 501-3 ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1940 Non-int. Govt. bond... | 119) 119) 119) 119 
Other! 46:0 38-4 36:7 25-1 tReserve: Gold...... 205'2. rks a ieee Treasury bonds ......... | 396) 396 395, 395 
Foreign exch. fund 300-0 300-0 300-0) 300-0 _, Other .... 45-3 sO) 4) 
Discounts and advances | 453-0 584-3 978-5) 858-9 tSecurities ...........+++ 164-8) 498-9 503:9 515°8 LIABILITIES 
Government bonds 1567 -7 2717-9 2546-9 2505 3 : LIABILITIES =| eos.) on7 a Notes in circulation ... | 1,128) 1,185) 1,192) 1,229 
Agencies’ accounts...... 223-2 275-3 280-4 249-7 ‘Note circulation......... E71 -7) 286°6| 287-6) 2914 Deposits: Government | 143) 150) 138 159 
LIABILITIES Deposits: Dom.Govt. 29°8 12:3 186 24-1 Banks ...... | 428] 423) 429) 401 
Notes issued ............ 2244-4 3353-5 3597-2 3380°1 artered banks 203°5 188:0) 195:1) 194-4 Certs. of participation 125} 197) 180) 155 
Deposits: Government 548:7 604°6 595-9 683-7 + Gold & foreign ex. transferred to Foreign Reserve ratio ........... 176 °9%|79-°9%, 792% (781% 
Other ...... 88-5) 123-6 152-2| 86°5 Exchange Control Board against securities. pe 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England , PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
The official quotation for Swiss francs was lowered from 17:70-80 to 17:65-75 s 7 _ 
on August 13th. W roe Aggregate W eek \geregate 
“ . ; oe | ende é yl nde anuary 
The following official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained | — January 1 to ended January | to 
h . een August 9th ¢ gust 15th. ‘igu ackets are of oa 
egy between August 9th and August 15th Figures in brackets are par ¢ Aug.| Aug.| Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug.| Aug. | Aug 
’ | 12,’39 10,’40 12, °39 10, ’°40 12,’39 10,’40 12, °39 10, a 
U.S. $ (4-8623) 4-0212-03 mail transfers, 4-02!2-0334. Can. $ (4°8623) | __ 
4-43-47; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. kr. (18°159) 16-85-95. Arg. pesos | Working 7 * a F. 
(11-45) 16-90-17-13; mail transfers, 16-90-17-15. Batavian Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; | days :— 5 6 | 188 | 189 | Newcastle | 1,609 1,027 49,172 43,16 
mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176!2-34. Portuguese Esc. (110), 99-80- | Birmingham ' 1,809 1,561 77,518 73,308) Nottingham | 353 357) 15,855, 13,802 
100-20. , Bradford 819 1,651 27,386 52,627 | ee 
Bristol ..... 953 1,752 42,097 56,370’ 9 Towns... (18075 21502 723184 838260 
Forward Rates SD aecoss 621, 448 25,434 24,932 acsaneee aa 
Leicester 4550 493 22,731 24,199; Dublin...... a : Ps 
: Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows America» Liverpool ...| 3,633 4,607 158364 183986 Sheffield* .. 837| 505 34,528 21,5¥4 
54 cent pm.-par. Canada, J2 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, Manchester '7,828 9,606 304627 365867 Southamptont’ ... 79 1,403 
3 Gre pm.-par. Batavia 1!2 cents pm.-pav. : 7 
— one , * Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. t Clearing begun 
May 14, 1940. 
MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Par of The following rates rema ined unchanged between August 9th and August 15th:— 
>. . Aug. 9, Aug. 10, Aug. 12, Aug. 13, Aug. 14, Aug. 15 Bank rate, 2 change« od f rom 3 October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills, 
London on Exchange 1940 1940 1940 1940 140 1940 | 60 days, 1 ; 3 mo | ; 4 months, 1! 11 6 months, 1!g-114%, 
pers | Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 : months, 1 Day-to-day money, 
. 4-114°%. Short loans, 1-1 Bank deposit rates, Discount deposits at 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 18lg*t| 19lg*$¢| 19lg*¢| 1919*¢| 1O3Qx¢! 910% | call, at notice, 
27 150* 155* | 155* 155* 155* | 155* | 
.29 ~ + 2 
Belgrade, Din. 276 sat) ieeol Seve) sexe sieve) tocol rows) GOLD AND SILVER 
Sofia, Lev...... |673-66 305* 315* 315* 315* 315* 15* Th es inition ebne . mained 4 g 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 4 = a ™~ or cons _— ial buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. pet 
Alexandria, Pst | 9712 | 975g—5g | 975g—5g | 975e— 9732—5a | 973e— 973e— ul roug eck. so 
» | - " , re a In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
| | 3714* 3714 3714* 3714* 3714* 37 14* ; : 
Madrid, Pt. ... La5-221e 4 38 -10(6)| 38-10(b)| 38-10(6)| 33 -10(6)| 38-10(6)| 38-10(6) Date Cash Two Months Date Cash ‘Two Months 
| 43-80(c)) 43-80(c)| 43-80(c)| 43-80(c)} 43-80(c)) 43-80(c) . . -. a ce he __ ad _d. 
7 | f| 510* 510* | 510* 510* | 510* 510* Aug. o = ee ** o oar 
Istanbul, £T 110 1 520(6) 520(6) | 520(b 520(b) | 520(b) 520(b) | in sires 23) 22) a: AD -yaebihe 23 22116 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 315% 515* 515* 515* | 515* 515 | » I 22 22 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* 800* 800* s00* 800* 800* | 
India, Rup. «| F184. [A719 |ATI>}9— [ATE |ATIO4e= [ATIO4G |1Tg— | NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Bliy 181) 18lis 18ly¢ 18ly¢ 18h¢ . P id A 
Kobe, Yen.. |\¢24 -58d.; 1414-15 | 14-1454 | 14-1454 | 14-1454 |137g-1459'137g-1453 | ‘ 15 ' 
Hongkong, $.. |t_ ... 14 9-15! 9! 1479-1519)/1479-1519)1479-151g)1479-151e/147g-15!1g | Sees awk om Aug. 8, | Aug. 9, Aug. 10,; Aug. 12,) Aug. 13, Aug. 14, 
aie Mil.. P t5-899d.| Nominal |Nominal |Nominal Nominal | Nominal] Nominal | 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
d paraiso, es. 40 95t 95t 95¢ 95t 95t 95t = i . : : - rg 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 |231»- 2315— 19315— 2315— 24-27¢ | 24-27+ London :— Cents Ce Cents Cents Cents me 
} 261o¢ 26 lot lot 6 lot | Cables .......seseeeeeenes 38954 397 397 397 400 4 024 
Montevideo, $ }t Sid. | 21-24 | 21-24 | 21-24 | 21-24 |21!2-2419/2112- | SEES SMe ~vnvewoee Pe OE eR RE 
| 24 ¢ | CALY, LuLPO....cecceececcncee 2°*U > UI 9° OD 9° U9d( 2 2 \ 
8 i2 —S1e |281ic— > . 22 ve ORliee oa Bareim, Mask .c.cccccccccce 40-03 10-03 »-03 40-03 40-00 40:00 
Seenpores $ ~ — f Pe 16 7, Pe 37 a oT oo e 37 - : shnale Stockholm, aia 23°82 23°84 23-85 23°85 23°85 23°86 
Bogota, Pes. a. oc 6t 6t 6t ‘6t | 6t | “6+ | Montreal, Can. iW awiaitis 86°750 86°875 86-875 | 86-750 | 86:°560 86-625 
— =** . ¥. x “3 RCT csccnsnoncsaese 23°48 | 23°48 23-48 | 23-48 | 23:48 23 = 
MEE, Bocccccccsccesese 5-64 5-62 5-48 5:53 5°53 5 
* Sellers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. B. Aires, Peo. (mkt. rate) 22:50¢ 22:55¢ 22-60¢ 22-90¢ | 22:60¢ 22°60 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Brazil, Milreis............+ 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5:10 5-10_ 


(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. 
(g) Trade payments rate. 


(e) 90 days. 


t Official buying rate 29-78. (c) Nominal. 


a 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 


3 oe tor Week Receipts 
Name 2 3 

= m 1940 + or 1940 or 
B.A. and Pacific...... 5 Aug. 3 $1,145,000 93,000 5,561,000 809,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 5 3 42,109, 000 + 204,000 9,763,000 70,000 
B.A. Western. — 5 3 $627,000 10,000 3,119,000 416,000 
Canadian Pacific ... | 31 7 $3,429,000) + 814,000, 94,117,000 + 18037000 
Central Argentine ... 5 3, +$1,465,000)— 652,650, 8,770,700 — 4,454,050 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
Tables excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


Name Aug. 14, 1940 Name Aug. 14, 1940 Name Aug. 14, 194 
For. Bond. Unquoted National D. 9/4!o-9/10!9 Key. Gold. 7/Oxd bid 
Limited Inv.| 10/6-12/— Century 10/3-11/9 Br. Ind. 4th | 8/10!2-10/72 
New British | 6/7!2-7/7 Scottish 9/0-10/6 Elec. Inds. |10/1012-12/4% 
Invest. Tr. 8/6-10/6 Univ. 2nd .. |11/4!9-12/101p Met. & Min. 8/6-10/0 
Bk. & Insur. | 11/9-13/9* | Inv. Flex... 7/9-9/0 Rub. & Tin | Unquote 
Insurance.. | 11/0-13/6 | Inv. Gen... | 11/1lo-12/112 |Producers.. | 4/712-5/T2 
OS 12/9-14/9* | Key. Flex. .. 7/712 bid Dom. 2nd.. 3/9-4/9 
Sct. B.L.1.T. 9/6-11/6xd*, Key. Cons. 7/112 bid | Orthodox . 5/6-6/6 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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Canac 


Prude 
TEA 

Assan 
Bukit 
Centr: 
Craigi 
Gen 


Kual: 
Merli 


Burm 
Gold 
Kram 
Kualz 
Kund 


Mod 








3 37-1] 
8) 1-49 


mY 
’ 
w 
oSn— 


rregate 

ary 1 to 
Aug. 

) 10,0 


2 43,169 
> 13,802 
4 838260 


3) 21,534 
1,403 


g begun 


15th :— 
nk Bills, 
—114%, 
money, 
DOsits at 


Od. per 
Ws “= 


Months 
d 


4, 1940 


d bid 
-10/7g 
-12/4%2 
-10/0 
uoted 
-5/Tg 
4/9 
-6/6 


. : Year Total Deprecia- a for 
Company Ending Profit ion, etc, = Deb. Distribu- 
nterest : 
| tion 
| 
, 4 L, 4 & 
Breweries 
s African Distilleries June 30 213,824 152,361 154,486 
ress Brewery ......... June 30 49,732 34,632 34,632 
ages Bre Land, etc. 
pkin Syndicate Dec. 3] 18,377 Dr. 1,984 8,612 
shop Investments.... June 30 113,989 729 28,530 36,409 
fea Corporation ..... Jan. 31 70,149 840 7,676 12,830 
iron, Coal and Steel 
tad, Wrightson & Co. | Apr. 30 141,266 30,000 22,516 39,539 
Sneffield Steel Products Mar. 31 78,288 20,000 14,083 15,202 
Rubber 
pukit Selangor . Mar. 31 22,751 7,592 15,651 
Kuala Muda Mar, 31 57, 470 1,290 26,191 29,978 
Merlimau Pegoh Mar. 31 71,032 77,906 90,632 
Adang Jawa ‘ Mar. 31 5,635 1,427 2,993 
port Dickson—Lukut Mar. 31 15,948 1,200 9,883 23,143 
Tea 
Assam Frontier Dec. 31 338,235 10,000 37,961 44,308 
jwiana Mar. 31 10,822 1,000 579 2,952 
British Indian Dec, 31 21,610 11,185 32,183 
jhanzie ....... Dec. 31 73,482 30,856 51,883 
Bib epsccssce Dec. 31 8,647 6,645 8,353 
Textiles 
Holden (Isaac June 30 47,549 | 7,500 38,049 47,801 
Kelsall and Kemp June 30 81,746 22,937 51,553 106,864 
Other Companies 
AberdeenUniversityPress June 30 1,384 1,384 | 1,670 
sep tenian Ofl........ Dec. 31 722,778 571,250 | 2,415,108 | 3,040,660 |/1 
Benson (J. W as Mar. 31 35,957 24,908 168,851 
Bristol Aeroplane Dec. 31 989,992 | 319,976 329,877 
British Monomarks . Dec. 31 4,958 18 |Dr.153636 
Francois Cementation Mar. 31 124,039 $3,268 21,865 27,783 
Handley Page Dec. 31 951,569 219,479 233,644 
Manchester DockE xtensn June 24 | 44,803 | 30,370 | 30,983 
Manchester Canal...... . | June 24 18,635 6,982 | 8,899 
Merchants’ Warehousing | June 30 127,686 26,568 41,379 | 
Pharmaceutical Products | Mar. 31 11,154 7 10,800 29,120 
Roads Reconstruction Mar. 31 59,614 17,889 34,201 44,195 | 
Savory and Moore .... Jan. 31 57,847 9,333 22,374 32,702 
Sharpe (Charles) and Co. | May 31 85,099 1,838 9,498 21,330 
Union Cinemas....°.. Dec. 31 195,400 50,000 12,109 40,425 
WelmanSmithOwen,etc. | Mar. 31 81,652 39,794 | 63,823 
Totals (£'000"s) : No.ofCos. } 
Week to Aug. 17, 1940.. 35 11, 953 788 3,754 4,720 
jon. 1 to Aug. 17,1940... 1,548 317,325 25,602 170,483 241,460 
(a) Paid on a capital of £100,000. Rate not stated. (6) Absorbed £24,645. 
less tax. (m) 20 per cent. paid free of tax. Dividend 1938 equal to 37-6 per cent. less tax. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Net Profit Available 





Appropriation 
Pref. Ord. f To Free 
Div. Div. Rate Reserves 
£ x ’ £ 
41,250 | 110,000 10 1,111 
6,000 28,632 (a 
1,984 
6,600 18,150 10 5,000 1,200 
7,876 7 200 
6,469 11,458 6 4,589 
4,280 4 5,000 4,803 
‘ 6,701 5 = 891 
19,250 5 7,000 59 
49,498 12 30,000 1,592 
1,875 2 148 
10,269 4\¢ 386 
10,777 12,460 3 10,000 + 4,724 
7 1,225 2 646 
825 10,644 12 284 
31,350 494 
3.200 1,000 2,448 
6,660 19,576 5 11,813 
16,100 27,562 10 7,891 
965 307 4 22 
,071,234 |1,006,875 5 336,999 
16,666 | 8,333 5 sa 91 
19,500 199,650 10 100,000 826 
as aia 18 
12,000 11,791 15 an 1,926 
19,914 } 112,019 30(h) 80,000 7,546 
17,789 | 12,500 5 | 81 
3,666 | 3,350 | 51 oak } - 34 
1. || (08S | (82 15,000 | 3,043 
8,125 | a es ;, 2,675 
16,586 7,041 5 10,000 574 
20,130 io : 3,475 } — 1,231 
} 11,250 7 |} — 1,752 
| ‘ 12,109 
31,570 12 8,224 
1,301 | 1,788 266 | 399 
37,974 | 104,641 19,970 | + 7,898 
(hk) 20 per cent. paid free of income tax. 


) Absorbed £244,687. 


Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 





2.965 


et 


,002 


319,418 
10,614 
16,120 
46,294 

4,593 
22,55 
73,18 


os] 


2,556 
10,583,985 
52,033 
687,817 
6,292 
91,788 
489,942 
45,056 
18,855 
106,592 
18,058 
45,363 


41,010 | 


50,377 
203,524 


73,851 | 


13,733 | 


294,265 


Net 


Denk 
Profit 


& 


200,086 
30,644 


21,463 
190,696 
30,589 
8,635 | 
22,964 
17,479 
19,624 
7,824 | 
14,413 
19,577 
42,799 


6,867 
\ 176,709 | 
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Ord, 
Div. 


Dividend 1939 equal to 42 per cent 





Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 








*Int Jar Jrey *Int. Dow Srew *Int. ay Irey 
Company or otal bi 4 te : Company or Total I ble 2 Company or Total b | ' a 
t Final — _ tFinal me —_ Final — = 
oO oO oO ° 
RAILWAYS INDUSTRIALS Merchants Trust = ee ~ 
Canadian Pacific Pref. 2* Oct. 1 | Nil* Allied Bakeries |} 10¢] 15 15 Neepsend Steel 5t | 50 ‘ 4719 
INSUR: ANCE Blackburn Aircraft ... |(a) 6¢ |(a)10 15(é Northampton E lectric 4* Sept. 7 4* 
Prudential ** A ’ $1210* Sept. 19; $25* Bournemouth Elect.... 5* | 6 Ransomes and Rapier $3* ag ‘ $21p* 
TEA AND RUBBER Bristol Aeroplane ... 6t | 10(d 15(e) Rhodesia Rlys. Trust ca 6 $5 
Asam Co. . 5t 7 ‘Oct. 19 6 Chambers Wharf...... 10t | . 30 Richmond (Surrey) El. 2* Sept. 16 37 
Bukit Selangor Rbr.. ‘ 5 Aug. 30 3 Clyde Valley Electric | 3* | - 3* Roads Reconstruction - 2 nee Nil 
Central Johore Rbr.. 12!0 Aug. 30; 10 Courage and Co, “ - lle Vee 6* Sears (J.) and Co. 5* a 5* 
Craigielea Rubber 10 \|Aug. 30 5 De La Rue (Thomas 1S? 1 21 26 Sharpe (Charles) .. 5¢ 712 719 
Ceylon _ > \Sept. 4 3 nen Alfred 3* 3* Sheffield Steel Prodcts ; 4 Nil 
Kuala Muda R s+ 5 2 tvans (D.H.) .. 315* Sey 0 5 African Distilleries 6t 10 i 15 
Merlimau Pes ooh ° Tiot| 121lo|Sept. 6 7 Het rods .. wea 2* Sept. 27 5% South London Elec. 3* Sept. 30 3* 
MINING Head Wrig shtson evs 3lot 6 10 Thorn Electrical ...... , 20 st 20 
Burma Corporation 72T| 45l36¢¢/Sept. 30) +614 Illovo Sug 6 : 5 RUIN Sos cx cconatetinss “ig Aug. 30) 2!12* 
Gold Coast Main Reef 5* Nil* Intnl. Secomeunans nk 3* ... {Sept. 9 3* Waste Heat, etc. ...... 212%; ... j|Aug. 31/ 2lo* 
Kramat Tin ns 10* Aug. 28 a Kay and Company 12 15 Weston Foods ........ h 10 ae Nil 
Kuala Kampar Tin 5* Sept. 18 123* Law Land Co. .... 2* 4* Whitworth & Mitchell 5+ Tle l 
Kundang Tin .. 5* Sept. 4 Nil* Liverpool Gas .. 3 3 Williams, Clifford 5 25 25 
(a) Paid on £816,812 of capital. b) Paid on £408,406 of capital. (d@) Absorbed £199,650. e) Absorbed £244,687. ¢ Free of income tax. 
~ T 
TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for July, 1940 - basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
\ Pics | Value Working Se i Value | Working bi Value _ | Working 
line and Group | Milled or | Profit |Costs per Mine and Group | Mill “ or | Profit |Costs per|;} Mine and Group Milled or Profit 'Costs per 
1° “ee | Output | fine oz. mice | Output | | fine oz. “—~ |Ousgut | fine oz. 
Cth | | | 
| ! ~ : 
Le £ |s. d. Fineozs} £ s. d. £ £ s. d. 
Anglo- Amer, C orp. | | | Cent. Mng.-Rand M.—cont. | ** Johnnies”? 
Da pan ............ | 140,000) 259,404 104,138/100 7-7)) New Modder ...... 205,000} 30,903 | 104,321,100 7 E. Champ D’or ... | 35,000} 71,299) 36,273) 83 
aggafontein ...... | 161,500) 385,421) 216,117) 73 10-1!| Nourse. ............ 84,000) 16,575| 35,504/125 5 Gov. ASERD cccccecse 243,000) 422,502) 192,004; 93 0O 
t Daggafontein 71,000) 154,412} 57,350:105 9-6)! Rose Deep ......... 85,000) 13,249} 27,523:126 9 Langlaagte ......... | 117,000) 126,868} 10,199) 156 8 
Sprin, a wa tieo | 110,000) 254,576) 140,016; 75 7-6); Transvaal G. ...... 30,700 4,977| 5,641144 6 N. State Areas ... | 130,000) 267,863) 145,041; 78 2 
ST Gis sosdnes | 165,000] 373,199) 199,516] 78 2-7 | Randfontein ...... } 400,000) 485,213) 135,373) 122 3 
‘Springs ......... 94,000) 167,240| 67,940) 99 10-9 Gen. Mining £ | ae | 110,000} 126,122} 27,529) 132 1 
C Wee SN cacccenctacs 63,000} 59,196| 8,001/148 10 || Witwatersrand 89,000} 107,599} 18,087) 142 3 
ent Mng.-R and M.| Fine ozs| | W. Rand Cons. 236,000) 364,888 | 162,510) 96 0 | | 
Cep_......... | 110,000) 26,958) 77,669,110 8 al | | | | 
Gms M. Reef -.: | 206,000) 32,334] 71,350/124 2 Goldfields wine ome 3 oho | acd 
er iitkass dbnees 368,000} 86,011) 320,776) 93 8 Venterspost ...... | 110,000} 21,727| 47,925)124 0:5 Union Corp. | |Fine ozs} - 
urban Deep ...... | 196,000} 36,932/) 105,068/111 5 || S. and Jack......... 154,000} 29,909} 88,389)109 2-4) E. Geduld ......... 164,000} 47,16 3) 262,596] 56 10 
Gel nd Prop eres 227,000} 48,532| 134,309/112 11 || Robinson Deep ... | 126,000) 27,863| 95,985) 99 2-7)) Geduld............... 116, ‘000! 26,187) 116,793) 79 O 
denhuis Rakai | 71,000} 9,340} 19,906/125 10 || Sub Nigel ......... | 68,500) 43,568 | 245,324) 55 6-1/| Grootvlei......... 104,000] 27,472] 108,473) 89 2 
yon’s Lyd. ...... 10,100 3,160 8,399)115 1 WI anikdenedveds 78,000! 20,128; 65,411;103 2-5!| Marievale............ 46,000) 12,347, 34,494) 1 12 , 5 
Meader BF Ssesseese 93,000} 15,567; 61,202} 90 9 Rietfontein ......... 35,000! 5,352!) 16,022/108 2-3'| Modder. Deep ... | 51,000) 6,202} 9,487/ 139 11 
der East ...... | 136,000, 22,717] 79,135) 98 9 Luipaards Vlei ... | 56,000) 12,438 | 32,586)115 8-5]| Van Dyk ............ 96,500} 24,177 85, 863 97 
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(a) Interim dividend. 
(g) Worked on 2212% basis. 


() Yield based on 510% of coupon. 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 





. Prices. 
Prices, | > 
Year 1939 || , Jan. 1 to 
_|| Aug. 14, 1940 
High | Low || High | Low 
i 
7llg | 61 || 7634 | 68lg 
107ig | 98 | 1105g | 1031, 
- it - a | 9834 98lo 
9634 | 901g | 100lo 95lo 
991g | 927, || 103 9734 
991, | 87 | 10214 94 
112ig | 10334 | 112 10712 
8714 | 7954 || 9234 | 865g 
935g | 8734 | 981g | 92 
951g | 872 991lo 95 
1091g | 10012 11354 | 1053, 
991g | 9454 102 98316 
9678 Qllg | 10134 951g 
ose _— 10054 100 
10838 102 lllle 10513;¢ 
aii een 1007, 98 
9873 86 10138 931g 
837 73 891g 8014 
99 91 100 9710 
64 55lo 7114 5934 
90 78 97l4 8214 
115% | 104l2 115 10514 
10614 95 1071, 101 
1121, 103 | 1107, 106 
1031g | 92 || 10573 | 100 
110 102 | 10812 103 
1lll,g 104 11044 104 
815g 72 85 78 
93%—6 8612 9412 8712 
10234 95 104 97 
Olly 7334 9234 7714 
651, 34 5812 22 
95 50 64 25 
231g 61g 351g 20 
19 9 23 Y 
551g 2319 4514 12 
72 30 63 25 
8614 58 7934 5012 
121g 9 1012 8 
44 + 75g 5 
331g 3 6le2 354 
30 15 2419 1212 
3519 15 25 17 
6ll2 33 65 | 44 
Prices, 
: Last two 
Jan. 1 to aa 
Aug. 14, 1940 Dividends 
High | Low _@ ©) © 
Yo % 
10 31,4 Nil Nil 
91g | 473 | Nil | Nil 
52 22 319 c} lloa 
80 3419 5 cl lea 
60 20 4¢ 2e@ 
24 a Nil co  llgc 
601, 2112 4 ¢} 2a 
701g 35 2b 2a 
6514 24 lle ¢ 34a 
22 7 Nil ¢ llgc 
79 351g 5 ¢) 2loa 
104 58l2 2l2a) 2126 
67/9 51/- 10 6b Tle a 
3421, 31612 6 a 6 6b 
£51 £4312 Basbe 
30/9 19/- 5 a 5 b 
73/3 46/6 7 #b 7 a 
91g 5l4 5 a 5 b 
52/- | 45/- 5 b| 65 a 
£95 £52 £212 5] £212 a 
54/6 30/- 6 b 6a 
834 517z9 7l2b Jioa 
85/- 68/- 8 6b 8 a 
559 4 5 b 5 .a 
3219 231g 8 a 8 b 
69/9 | 39/- 7126} Tiga 
aay 385 8lob 8loa 
48/6 29/- 6146 334.4 
85/- 46/- . & 3 @ 
2438 1534 40 ai 50 6b 
131g 83, 4/6 a 6/- b 
165g 82539 +25 5b) t22loa 
15516 9516 6/- a 6/- b 
8 6l4t t84-075c tl2loa 
Bl, 5 ll al 19 6 
7 444 T10 5b 13344 
47212 ll a 14 6b 
187lg | 180 3loa Blob 
188 145 6 6b 4a 
187 160 S «a 8 6b 
1651, 139 3 a 7 6b 
175 14019 6 b 4a 
125/6 96/3 20 56 5 a 
57/6 36/3 ll 6b 5S 6 
70/3 46/- 64a) 10 b 
83/- 45/- 14 6 ill a 
76/6 47/- 16 6b TJloa 
52/9 30/6 6 a ll 6b 
6/6 3/- 10 c 10 ¢ 
34/7lg | 13/112 t5 a t10 6b 
8/9 3/6 4a 6 6b 
24/712 | 11/3 3 a 5 b 
28/11 12/6 1 c¢ 1 ¢ 
26/1114) 13/6 || t2!2a) t4 b 
27/9 13/112! 15 5b) TJioa 
22/7l2 | 11/3 | 2 a 5i26 





THE ECONOMIST 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks, 


August 17, 1949 


Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


Price, |Ch’ge,  yiaig Prices, Last two Price, | Ch’ge 
i an. 1 to | ra | 
Name of Security “-- iam. Aug. 14, nae 14, 1940 Dividends Name of Security ons. gnc | ont 
1940 7 1940 || ‘High | Low | (a) ©) © 1940 | 7° | Ang! 
British Funds £s. d. % % iron, Coal, &c.—cont. Tce 
Consols 212% ......0+ 7319 44/3 8 O|] 34/6 | 20/- 10 c| 12 c¢|$.DurhamOrd. £1... | 21/3 it $4 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) . 108 : 314 1f|) 54/9 | 33/9 T7126 +212 a'| Staveley Coal, etc. 4 38/9 5 3 9 
Conv. 2% 1943--45 985g ela . 3 9 47/6 | 26/- 12lo9¢ 1219 c|| Stewarts & Lloyds 34/410)... 75 t 
Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 9914 + 14/213 O 39/- 17/6 1012 6 4 a| Swan, Hunter /1...... 23/9xd +9d |12 ; 
Do. 3% 1948-53 ... | 10034 | — 14/217 6|| 24/3 | 11/6 5126 212. a| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 16/1012... |'9 e 0 
Do. 312% after 1961 1001. +14 310 Of|| 21/1012) 9/6 4a 6 5) Vickers 10/— ..........0 13/- an 713 0 
Do. 5% 1944-64 ... | 10914 214 6 Textiles 6 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 91 2.8 8/10lp 2/6 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 36 6d N 
Fund. 254° 1952-57 | 97 30 01 38/6 | 21/3 5 a 5 6] Coats,J.&P.{1 ...... 28/6 | +19| 7 ¥W 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 9714 “i3 3 6 39/1019, 20/3 , (6 212 a; Courtaulds {1 ......... 27/9 +9d 15 0 : 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... | Lillo l 3; 3 @ 35/9 | 22/6 2l2a 5 6) English Swg. Ctn. £1 23/9 | +1/316 6 0 
Nat. D. 212% 194448 101 2 8 5k!) 24/419) 11/9 Nil c 71g ¢| Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 15/— |+7lodiio 9 0 
Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 10010 ons 219 4 61/3 42/6 10 c t8 lec) Patons & Baldwins {1 44/41, ke 3 16 ; 
War Bds. 212% 1945-47 | 10014 ly sk % 
Victory Bonds. BH ove 11014 3 5 9 Electrical Manufactg. 
War L. 3% 1955-59... 100! 219 2 43/11.) 26/3 10 « 10 cc) Associated Elec. £1 ... 36/3 5 10 
War. L. 312% af. 1952 || 1001, 3 9 6f'| 92/6 66/3 5 a 15 6) British Insulated £1... 72/6 5 10 6 
Local Loans 3% ...... 85lo 310 4 69/- 46/3 5 a 10 5b} Callenders £1 ......... 50/- 6 0 . 
Austria 3% 1933-53... || 98 3 4 5|| 20/-| 11/6 12196, 7lga, Crompton Park. A5/- | 15/- 613 5 
India 210% ........... 67 314 3) 33/9 | 16/3 10 c¢ 10 c| EnglishElectric{l ... | 226 8 18} 
EPO. BAR Fe cocccesccces 9134 316 5 83/- 52/6 20 ¢ 2 c|) General Electric £1 ... 68/9 | 5 16 0 
Do. 410% 1958-68... | 10910 316 0 Gas and Electricity 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 23/6 5 b 3 a'| Clyde Valley Elec. £1 28/9 -_ 511 9 
Austria. 5% 1945-75... 102 411 6 42/6 20/6 10)» « 1012 c|) County of London £1 27/6 ni 7 12 & 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 107 s 3: 3 27/- 18/- 2loa 31g b| Edmundsons £1 ...... 21/6 ooo | Oe ( 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 101! 414 8 18/3 11/6 1"106 214 a|| Gas Light & C. £1... 146 +9d | 5 10 0 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 10415 4 0 5 83le 29 2a 4 6) Imp. Cont. Gas Stk.... 35 212/17 2 9 
Corporation Stocks 32/6 23/6 2l2a 5 6) Lancashire Elec. {1 ... 26/3 oo 5149 
Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 |, 105! 430 21/- 12/- 2106 Nil a|| London Ass. Elec. £1 14/419! + 7lod| 3 9 0 
i. 8 79 3 15 ll 31/4lo| 17/6 2loa 4lo 6} North-East Elec. £1... 22/6 +1/316 46 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 91 312 4 42/3 | 22/- 6 6b 3 a\|) Northmet Power £1... 27/6 Tlod] 6 10 3 
Middx. 310% 1957-62 98 313 4 38/712| 24/- 2lza 510 b| Scottish Power £1...... 28/11 wd 5 13 6 
Foreign Governments 39/6 | 24/- 5 6 3 a Yorkshire Electric £1 28/9 512 9 
Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 791 513 2 Motor, Cycle and ” 
Austria 410% 1934-59 30 ll 5 O7 Aircraft 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * ai Sieh 17/6 7/6 30 « BD Co RI Bm cccnceccctsccee 13/9 5 99 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 26 l 912 Op 16/4); 6/- 4a 6 6) Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 10/- 3d 110 12 6 
Chile 6% (1929) ...... 14 2 10 14 On 36/3 17/3 l2loc¢ 1219 c|, De Havilland Air. £1 21/3 11 15 0 
China 5% (1913) ...... 18 . ia 16/9 7/- 15 c\ tl2loc) Fairey Aviation 10/-... 9/9 3d |12 16 oF 
Czecho-Slovakia 8%... * sb 18/710} 12/41s 5 « 6 cc) Ford Motors £1 ...... 15/6 3d | 7140 
Egypt Unified 4% ... 58 3 618 0 15/7) 6/- 1712 6} 15 a Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 9/- 18 0 0 
French 4% (British) ... * on 60/710, 39/41» 1212 b 210 aj} Lucas, J.(£1)  ....cccee 47/6 1/316 60 
German Dawes 5% 5 88/3 28/9 25 c| 20 ¢| Leyland Motors £1 ... 50/- 13/8 00 
Do. Young Ln. 412% 4 27/710\ 16/9 45 cc 40 c¢) Morris Motors 5/— Ord. 189 .. 11013 3 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... - 4215 21g 5 a 15 5b} Rolls-Royce £1......... 3 lg | 6 13 3 
Hungary 712% _—si«...... 1012 12/354) 6/- 2212 cl 25 cc) Standard Motor 5/-... 10/- 3d 112 10 0 
Japan 512% 1930 ...... Se Shipping | 
22/712) 12/3 4 « 5 c| Furness, Withy {1 . 15/6 1/-|6 8 0 
>. a 23/9 13/6 4lob Ge es Os Rs Be Rscncorcse 17/6 | 6d|7 8 0 
Price, |Ch’ge| ying 20/- | 13/- 5 c| 5  c|| Royal Mail Lines £1... 14/6] ... | 619 
Name of Security Aug. | since | aus 14,|| 10/9 4/- Nil c Nil c| Union Castle Ord. £1 5/6 Nil 
14, Aug. | “1940 Tea and Rubber 
1940 | 7 16/71,| 5/9 6 c 4 c/ Allied Sumatra £1...... s/o | ... |9 29 
Railways La. & 27/3 14/- 2a 4 6b | Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 15/- Jlod| 8 00 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 4 Nil 32/1010; 20/- 2lea 712 6} Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 25/- 1/3'8 00 
Can. Pac. Com. $25... * 3/1llg) 2/3 4a 6 6) London Asiatic 2/- ... 3/- oe 6 13 3 
Gt. Western Ord....... 2810 lli12 5 O 34/9 20/- 4a 6 6) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 24/4! : 8 49 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 ~. wo © s 3/3 | 1/72 9 «¢ 5 c| United Serdang 2/-... 2/11, llod! 4 14 0 
Do. 4% Ist Pf. 31 1 12 14 O oil 
L.M.S. Ord. 1214 + 34/12 4 0 60/334) 23/112; 20 c 5 c| Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... 28/11 Tlod| 3 11 0 
4% Pf. 1923 3210 12 6 O 27/7 14/6 17126 1219 a\) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 20/- 1/3| 710 0 
| 4712 2'8 8 O 73/6 35/- 5 a) 16 6)| Burmah Oil £1......... 42/6 1/3| 9 18 0 
[a sees hl (fs 28 2 5 7 O |} 81/101; 28/9 +20 c 5 c|| Shell Transport {1 ... 2/6 oe | 9 ee 
Southern Def. ......... 1014 lo 12 4 0 80/- 45/6 Tlob 712 a|| Trinidad Leasehlds £1 62/6 | | 416 0 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 47 ; 1012 9 Miscellaneous 
©, re 77 1 612 0 62/6 38/9 Jloa 712 6b} Assoc. P. Cement £1 56/3 3/9|5 66 
Banks and Discount 44/3 23/9 > « 5 6) Barker(John) £1 ...... 27/6 | +1/3|7 5 6 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 52/6 a 613 6 44/6 27/6 =m29 « 30°9c| Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 37/6 | +2/61 4 2 6 
Bank of England...... 325 an 3 13 10 56/- 28/9 4a 81lo 6) Brit. Aluminium £1... 34/410 +1/3|7 5 0 
Bk of Montreal $100... * ; a 107/6 53/11; 20 c¢ 191gc¢| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 72/6 2/6\'5 5 O 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 22/6 13/7 110 60/- 42/6 7 a 10 6 BritishOxygen {1 ... 56/3 2/6'6 00 
Barclays Bank {1 ... 646 16\/4 6 6 52/6 32/6 2126 719 a\, Brockhouse(J.) £1 ... 32/6 » 12 68 
Chrd. of India £5...... 678 one 758 6510 27 4 ¢ 4 c Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 46 410/814 0 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 47/6 a 440 6516 31g 15 6 1123a) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 4 saa 613 4 
Hongkong and . $125 £61 £1\'8 2 6 38/9 19/9 Gl Be BB irndasicanecaces 28/6 1/6|6 6 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 41/6 oan 515 9 10/11, 4/- 5 c Nil c| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 6/- oa Nil 
Martins £20, Pa a 65 on 513 3 28/3 16/3 is a 2 6 Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 23/- +1/-| 8 14 0 
Midland £1, fy. pd... 75/6 ham 4 410 6316 314 7iga@ 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 354 ven 7 66 
Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. 4 na 5 8 0 28/6 16/3 25 6b 15 a) Gestetner(D.)5/- . 7/6 1/3 11 8 6 
N. of Ind. £25, £12lopd 2454 l 8 0 9 93/9 64/4 20 b 5 a) Harrison & Cros. Df. {i 65/- , 714 0 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 51/6 +1/6'5 16 O 40/6 25/- 5 b 2 Gi ERMRTORR LA ncccccccccce 27/6 5 30 
Royal Bk. ot Scotland 395 pe 460 33/934 17/6 3 a 5 6) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 26/- 6 30 
Union Discount £1... 35 /— 514 3 13/9 5/- 5 c) Nil c| Imp. Smelting £1...... 6/3 6d Nil 
Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 62/- 516 0 61130 35; t15lo 6 710 a\| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 4ly¢ 6/5 3H 
Insurance $4926 $3014 | $2-25c¢ $2-00c| Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... * : 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 19 414 8 12/3 9/- 5 a 7 6) International Tea 5/- 10/3 6d | 517 0 
Atlas £5, £114 pd. 9 4';516 6 34/3 15/- 454a 5146) Lever & Unilever £1... 19/4lo 10 70 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 11 lg| 4 6 6t) 34/4 24/6 20 ¢ 10 c} London Brick £1 ...... 33/9 2/6; 519 9 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 1015 sia 514 0 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6) Lyons(J.) Ord. £1 ... 77/6 “ 5 33 
Prudential £1 A ...... 18 2 412 Ot) 54/4lp, 25/- 15 a 23136) Marks & Spen.‘ A’5/- 35/- 1/3|5 98 
Royal Exchange £1... 634 * 48 8 4lx9 234 5 a 12126) Metal Box fl ......... 3 a 5 16 8 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 5 510 0 87/6 45/- 2126 7iga| Murex £1 Ord. ,........ 70/- +2'6| 5 14 0 
Investment Trusts 23/7lo, 13/9 4 a 6 6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 15/- 6d | 6 13 3 
Alliance Trust ......... 475 5 9 2 17/6 12/6 15 6 3 = aj| Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 15/- 6 0 0 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. .. 180 613 4 61/6 36/3 2lga! 12126) Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 51/3 2/6} 5 19 0 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 150 613 6 57/9 35/- 10 6 319 a| Tate and Lyle £1 ...... 43/9 som 630 
Invest. Trust Def. 160 5 8 2 0 45/6 29/6 5 6b 5 aj| Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... 31/3xd 1/6\/6 8 9 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 145 2 616 0 26/3 16/- 25 c 20 c| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 17/6 1/3 11 8 ® 
United States Deb. ... 152 > 611 0 96/9 59/9 13546 10 a) Tube Investments £1 77/6 pa 6 28 
Breweries, &c. 68/- 41/3 lllgd 334a, Turner & Newall £1... 56/3 +2/6|5 6 0 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 105 /- 415 2+ 52/6 38/9 Jlob 5 a) United Dairies £1...... 43/9 5 14 3 
Courage Ord. £1...... 41/3xd 2/9|715 0 28/3 15/- 2212 ¢ 281g 0} United Molasses 6/8... 19/41 Tlod) 7 19 Of 
Distillers Ord. £1 56/- 64/516 0 66/3 38/9 50 b 20 a) Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 55/- 1/3 | 5 17 
Guinness Ord. £1 65/- 4/410 714 0 Mines 
Ind, Coope & Allp. fi 61/3 1/3|712 6 65/71. 26/3 95 c 95 c'|| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 38/9 1/3 9 16 0 
Watney Combe Def. £1 46/6 16°76 0 11/9 6/3 #3l2a) 1i3'26 BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 7/6 | +3d|815 O 
Iron, Coal and Steel 51/3 22/6 10 6 334a) Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1) 27/6 1/3 10 0 0 
Baldwins 4/-......... 3/9 . 1013 3 i] 15 11lo 95 6b 95 a CrownMines10/- . 1212 | + 14| 7 12,0 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 20/- - | 710 Of Bl, 21730| Nil c| Nil c| De Beers (Def.) £219 315 oe Nil, 
Cammell Laird 5/-... 5/3 3d 910 0 41/634 25/3 11146) 1114a) Randfontein £1......... 28/9 ~2/6 \15 14 8 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ... | 15/71: . 110 4 0 11536 559 25 b 25 a\ RhokanaCorp.{1 . 612 l,| 7 15 0 
Dorman Long Ord. {1 | 15/- 712x413 6 9]| 16/- q/- 5 6 10 a Roan Antelope Cpr.5/-|| 11/- 6d | 6 17 ; 
Guest Keen &c.Ord.£1 20/7! 6 6 Of! 101g 678 75 b 75 a) Sub Nigel 10/-......... 734 14 | 9 2 ) 
Hadfields 10/— ......... 17/6 1217 0 Tle 5 2/6a) 5/66) Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 558 . a 
Powell Duffryn fil - 126 12 0 0 88/9 30/- Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 41/3 1/3 NL 
(6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. 


(1) Annas per share. 


(j) 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 


(p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. 


Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par in } 
(nm) Yield on 1-523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 
(q) Worked on 65% basis. t Free of Income Tax. 
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D Aug. 6, Aug. 13, Aug. 6, A 13 
~ § 1940 1940 | COTTON—conrinued. 1940” 1940 5S ang. 3. 
CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
GRAIN, etc.— - sot x 19, 53's & 40's .. 35 0 35 3 MISCELLANEOUS 
eat— a & s. 4. ”» in. tto. yds. 3 . 
Wheat) N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b.Mt. 30 6 30 dlp 18 X 16, 10 Ib.....+.... > es ws COREE, best Rag, Fortinnd, 46 che, Lenten arn, 
Yield "Gaz. av. per cwtt..... 70 9 4° » 39 in. ditto, 37ip yds., SO en eee. 
ur, per 280 lb.— eS eee is 2 33:3 Se ee 
| Ang Persians, d/d London......... 25 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— . £ £ %. Con betsendupeuieperen 46 6 4 6 
| a Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 16 6 15 9 TEE incanitsncncnedeséscotees 200 0 200 0 CHEMICALS— 
ize i » we te Bs 12 3 14 2 NTI sss. sncnssnncnationiicas 180 0 180 0 Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
il 5 4. Maize, La Plata, 480 ib., f.o.b. 13 412 13 9 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot‘‘J2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 ey are 
5 3 , Rice, Burma, No. 2, percwt. f.0.b. 9 6 9 6 JUTE (per ton)— E »» Tartaric, English, less 5% 11012 1 10lg 
7353 MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London 26/10/0 25/15/0 Ammonia, Sulphate ... per ton 9/6/0 9/6/0 
12 ; ; English ime a { 4 8 4 8 — 62 oy Dundee, saan . — =< cocccece + per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
0 . aa ( Oct. (MEW) ..... ee eeeeeese - 2 Nom. o » Sulphate ...... per ton 11/180 11/18/0 
7 = : Imported hinds ...........000++ 5 4 5 4 sae «| ton)—African,Aug.-Oct. £ s. - é Seda TREK. 2.ccccccece per ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
. 4 au) on sececcseseceeceeessesceeseseses 2 
Na Mutton, per 8 lb.—English wt : : . : SILK ‘oar ib.j— - z = a Soda Crystals............ per ton{ ; . Z : 
7 0 0 a aa ; . : : DD ciniesnntincatitusinseiuaanciebonds Le . 7 : COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
$< ; BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 INTE sciniersorianbinnsrenscresere is 9 15 9 HIDES (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
10 0 9 HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. Wet salted Austra- / ' 1 1 
; Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 19 lian, Queensland f 40/50 Ib. [{\0 414 0 41% 
16 % OTHER Foops Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 Cape, Jo burg Ord. ...........s00 0 43, O 412 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 35 lo 3515 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ..........++. 0 57g 0 57%, 
510 6 — ieee —- ee 4 1m 4 a — cournae snow whit 2812 2812 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
5 0 —_" -<acqoedneanemenedennastan a — . 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 23 Best heavy ox and heifer ...... : : . : ae 
COCOA (per cwt.)— I PD scicsesscnccncasonsecces 4219 21 
; 13 3 f 35 01 35 56’s ouper carded.... 3654 3634 LEATHER (per Ib.) 1 8 1 6 
: i. : AGCEey Gel. vcrrccccccccccccccceccccees 36 0 5 0 48's average coniead eee 291, 2914 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ...........00. 3 0 3 0 
55 0 55 O , , 2 
sua Grenade ..0.0.cccccccccccccccceccccece 59 0 59 0 44's prepared.......seeseseseees 28 28 SOURIS coccsccccccccccccccsescsces : - : - 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— : 0 9 0 9 
; ‘ : Santos supr. C. & f. .......seeeeees 440 4 0 COAL (per ton)— MINERALS s 4 s. d Insole Bellies ...........0essepeeees 1 2 1 @ 
« ‘ : ) 5 0 : 2! 3 2! 
: * : Costa Rica, medium to good ... = . os 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ............ = 9 = : Dressing Hides .............sseesee ; 7 ; = 
BEGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 25 0 25 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 — 
; . ; LARD oar cwt.)}—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Penn Suite Boclend & Wales 1 8 1 8 
6 46 POTATOES (per cwt.)— a ia ei Be idhbcat d/d ....... Lad . Lo : (c) Kerosene, Burning Oil nee 0 10l2 0 1012 
6 10 3 lish, King Edward............ { 7 ae oS seeseeeneeees 302 6 302 » . Vaporising Oil... 0 1034 0 1034 
5134 English, King Edwar 6 6 7; 6 Steel rails, heavy ..............0++ 255 6 255 6 (c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
52 9 SUGAR (per cwt.)— ; Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 0 26 0 ex road tank waggons ......... . 3 1 5le 
Ce Cock prpt. shipm. —_ ea NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— ~~, oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
5 9 RaFINED London— Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... 62 0/0 62/0/0 ees 0 74 0 71! 
nr: AAA OQ | BR MEER Re wc ec c ewer ewweewweeeeres ‘ + 
10 12 : Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 3610 Tin—Standard cash .......+00++++ 366 : . a : : a pidbinanaiecinscictesss 08 08 . 
: : 356 9 36 9 > 7 5 5/0/ 
3 : West India Crystallised ...... { 37 9 37 «9 DI eaten ctivkcccses = a = 4 : ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... {3 2 ; o : : 
‘ a at o~ 
7 14 0 TOBACCO Se weit - eis 07 07 Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ...  25/0/0 25/0/0 RUBBER (per !b.)— s. d. & é. 
18 0 0 — 7 4 7 ; Spelter (e)}—G.0.B., ~ erate 25/15/0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... a a 1 lig 
. ‘ ° <i. imams ck ws: i ° 10 Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 36 0/O 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per cwt.}—TN Orange 80 0 80 0 
eit ear censsssesines 26.2 6 Nickel, home delivery .......0+... los o'0 tosioig | TALLOW(percwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
613 ' ( 
12 > ; TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ............+++ a . . ba : : vale = ES Ou esa) 44/0/0 44/0/0 
; COTTON (per Ib.)— d. _d. Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit ee he Rape, CEUGE o.-cccccccceccccccececsee 44/50 44/5/0 
6 : ’ Raw, ea coscescdoccece ae >. ae Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 9/10/0 9/10/0 Cotton-seed, crude coos §=31/2/6 31/2/6 
619 0 Yerns, 32s Twist ...... “14:38 14-50 Quicksilver ......... when. a a cae se 35/0 1915/0 
Nil Be GD Beate nsonmconvrvese 15°50 15-75 / & are Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 7/50  7/5/0 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian)... 26°35 27-35 GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 O 168 O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
929 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. s. d. SILVER (per ounce)— La a ‘ oes 
: : : 16 X 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 24 O 24 3 EE <daradnevicensrinesuisteatnediten 1 ll 1 Illo I tiidkickauwtdedunexenneans 16/12/6 16/12/6 
6 13 3 (6)+ 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return (c) Higher Pool prices in some zones d) Price i yers’ premi 
. per ‘ . s. 9d. . 6d. . . ) is at buyers’ premises. 
: : : (e) Including import duty and delivery charges. * Average weeks ended July 27th and August 3rd. ‘ , 7 , ‘ 
2 
3 11 0 . 
. ue AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
918 0 
3 1 6 a Ang. 14, | a Ang, 3 4, ,» MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) Aug. 7, Aug. 14, 
416 0 GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents : ee oe 
P Wheat, Chicago, Sept...-.........  74lo 7234 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6°25 6°50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude Cents Cents 
> 6 : » Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 735g 735g | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— per barrel ........ccccccccscceses 102 102 
i Maize, Chicago, Sept............. 617 6010 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept..... 4°06 4-04 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 19!» 19916 
: 5 ; Re eens Sort. Séssaasnnnes a 275 Coffee, N.Y. sin peccees De hs Seet. 191, 19%16 
SS eee 21g 405¢ OS 51 51 J 
5 ; et Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 345g 323g Santos, sO wicdicsbiecésce 673 67, a Oe Casa Cum, 2-63 2-65 
© 6 8 METALS (per Ib.) — Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10-22 9-97 Sugar. N.Y., 96 deg, No. 4, _ 3 
13 ¢8 Copper, Connecticut........+.+.+ 11:50 11-50 Cotton, Am. mid., Aug. »........ 9°47 9-43 lak. Gin ten... Os 0-6512 
88 Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 521212 50-62lp Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 5-62 5-35 Mesias taten of empis com. 
6 6 SE Ms ag MER ccseccsecacaceses 4°85 4°75 Lard, Chicago, Sept. ..........+0 5-12lo 4°62l0 modities, Dec. 31, 1931 =10€ 150-70 150-00 
Nil 
8 14 0 
7 85 MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
7 14 : (000’s omitted) 
6 ” | | Siete | 
’ | : ae 1, } | Nation | wersing . 
53 ot Jury, 1940 | Barclays} Coutts | District | a Lloyds | Martins | Midland} National} Provin- | West- A illiams Aggre- 
Bank and Co.| Bank | and Co.| Bank Bank | Bank | Bank | cial | Bak Bank *| gate 
517 0 ; | | oe 
070 | | 
5 19 9 — | ; | | ‘ F | | | 
3 33 ASSETS ) £ | &£ | &£ | & £ he ho i Joe) Bo foe £ 
5 16 8 Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of 
5 14 0 gland aetinesiiwaesieteeanmeneueaapaian yee a 49,128 2,391 10,037 3,938 50,807 11,910 54,734 | 3,386 34,261 | 35,991 | 5,409 261,992 
6 13 3 inces with and cheques in course of collection on | ~ a F ree 
6 o ’ cet vane in Great Britain and Ireland ............ 14,336 594 2.486 3,540 “—_ en 17,610 393 12,740 11,421 | 2,123 79,463 
5 : a st senseeeeeeeseeceneessesaensessasaseseaseeeaens vee ans _ sini 56% 2,421 | een _— _ oan een 8,102 
6 30 ils dist — short notice ........ iakasielhenbenies 22,4 77 3,961 6,859 8,241 22,997 4,780 20,560 3,193 16,087 27,406 | 9,261 145,822 
6 8 0 bensurs yon sseesssesseseesesecneeeenesessecenseeecserens | 84,495 1,626 10,866 2,407 74,0 37 12,053 | 103,476 1,242 64,047 58,144 2,963 415,356 
11 8 : ame iv vctneciecntsesvcssssescnscesiscese ssa ian Roe +1 Fo 2 can ofan 5,500 500 3,500 4,000 500 26,000 
6 2 BS ssssssseeeeeseeueeessaneaneesessesseeeseeeuue eens 2,629 | 8,808 3742 3935 4,785 | 37,325 | 131,046 13,810 | 80,159 | 102,825 | 12,724 | 657,788 
5 6 6 ounces to customers and other accounts .......+.+.. 195,133 | 8,754 | 32,081 | 8,627 | 160,075 | 43,469 | 198,107 | 16,528 | 129,072 126.755 | 13,304 931,905 
5 143 oe ities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, | 
719 o% Bonk Cocees Moe eeeeesevccccccccssccecseseeceeeceeeeeeeeseseesececes 18,557 | 843 4,539 4,297 34,724 8,737 15,738 120 11,061 21,977 | 2,208 122,801 
- 17 & NEG AMMEN  \cscascacncangtvsvevcnnspacecbaviess 8, 14¢ 412 | 1,593 | 40| 7 | 2;781 | 5 7, "5, 1,02 45, 
5 Investments in affiliated banks! and subsidiary com- : ™ | — — pean - a | — | — — 
9 r 0 NGI ci yu ictece oes deca geticrgereescat ceenestehvtens 6,279 |... He a. | See ae 8,101 .. | 2,514] 2,993 | 23,557 
s 1 ——?- een ee ee ee eee ee ee ae eee ee : ee 
10 é : 516,180 27,389 | 101,203 | 44,225 | 490,390 | 127,026 | 564,570 39,740 | 360,77 396,883 49,512 2,717,897 
i 4 . = measedionne: Genesee en a eames eens ee een EEE 
He 0 Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts ... 10°44 | 9-74 11:06 | 10°36 11-81 10:78 | 10-50 9-52 10-33 10-10 | 12-15 10-68 
15 ee ee ee eee ee a ae 
715 0 Capital pai LIABILITIES | | | 
617 sal paid up ada teen tet inc wacdecabaneitatebens 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 | 9,479 | 9,320] 1,875 | 78,197 
9 12 Cr eeesccveccceccccesecoeesseeees pidenedeeusshenata 94 | ,00¢ 2,976 85 9,500 3,600 | 12,410 | 1,160 8,500 | 9,320 900 61,466 
720 Aerepenn cP and other accounts ..........s000sse00 | 470,515 | 24,546 | 90,712 | 38,018 | 430,348 | 110,507 | 521,263 35,580 | 331,739 | 356,250 | 44,529 [2,454,007 
’ Nil_ Notes in < endorsements, ME cusenavovaeknccadeenwinsens | 18,557 | 843 | 4,539 4,297 | 34,724 8,737 | 15,738 120 | 11,061 | 21,977 | 2,208 122,801 
aa EE chs Gauchcdickbeiinisinecbossnisatinsniins Seemed? ees aan me 8 Mi | 1,380 —“— (OT 16 ei 1,426 
a ——- auastennhgrenanemnieneemnentinitidl cinemas ampemmerenenenn apmempmmeamenseeemmttenmesasie mieten smretapas ccarsemmamssstense entrees —_—_-—— 
n 1946. | 516,180 | 2 


7,389 | 101,203 | 44,225 |490,390 | 127,026 | 564,570 | 39,740 | 360,779 | 396,883 | 49,512 |2,717,897 
{ ' | | } 1 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 225) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


South African Distilleries and 
Wines.—Net profit, year to June 30, 1940, 
£197,661 (£212,586). Income tax reserve, 
£45,300 (£12,500). Ordinary dividend, 
10 (15) per cent. Carry forward, £3,236 
(£2,125). Consolidated net profits, 
£240,160 (£231,606). Net assets of sub- 
sidiaries, £1,649,451 (£1,421,839). 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd.—Net profit (U.S. currency), 
six months to June 30, 1940, $18,060,293 
($17,773,438), equal to $1.17 ($1.15) per 
common share. Consolidated current 
assets, $90,268,749 ($80,563,935). Net 
working capital, June 30, 1940, $69,107,658 
($69,378,957, March 31; $66,329,211, 
June 30, 1939). 
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Insurance Company in United Kingdom 
has been taken over by United Kingdom 
Fire and Accident Insurance Company, 
the capital of which has been subscribed by 
United Kingdom Provident Institution. 


Transvaal Gold Output and Labour 
in July.—Total output, July, 1940, 
1,195,536 fine ounces, against 1,158,006 
fine ounces in June, 1940. Value for 
purposes of declaration, £8 8s. Total 
output, July, 1939, 1,080,741 fine ounces. 
Value {£7 8s. for declaration purposes. 
Total natives employed at end of July, 
1940: 368,167. 


Isaac Holden and Sons, Ltd.—Total 
revenue, year to June 30, 1940, £47,549 
(£22,557). Depreciation reserve, £7,500 
(nil). Ordinary dividend, 15 (74) per cent. 
Carry forward, £21,565 (£9,344). 


Merlimau Pegoh, Ltd.—Profit, year to 
March 31, 1940, before debenture interest, 
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Reserve, £10,000. was £60,000. 
Welfare fund, £2,000. Carry forward, 
£12,866 (£11,984). 


Francois Cementation. — Trading 
profit, year to March 31, 1940, £124,039 
(£91,788). Taxation, £41, 896 (£20 047), 
Net profit, £26,365 (£36,463). Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 15 per cent. Carry 
forward, £3,992 (£9,218). 


Whitworth and Mitchell, Ltd.—Ne 
profit, year to June 30, 1940, £101,200 
(£42,209). Ordinary dividend, 7} (1}) 
per cent. a 


Wellman Smith Owen Engineering, 
et profit, year to March 31, 1940, 
£79, 793 (£69,365). Tax, £40,000 
(£26,566). Dividend and bonus, 12) per 
cent., as before. General reserve, nj] 
(£10,000). Carry forward, £32,254 
(£24,031). 


Kelsall and Kemp, Ltd.—Net profit, 
year to June 30, 1940, £57,309 (£50,469) 
Ordinary dividend, 10 (74) per cent. 
Written off goodwill, etc., £5,756. Carry 
forward, £63,202 (£55,311). , 


De La Rue (Thomas) and Company. 
—Profit, year to March 31, 1940, £103,000 
(£248,000). Total distribution, 21 (26) 
per cent. 

Sheffield Steel Products.—Ordinary 
dividend, 4 per cent. (10 per cent. for 1920). 
March, 1939, paid up capital reduced from 
£558,262 to £186,087. Profit, year to 
March 31, 1940, £78,288 (£30,170). 
Depreciation, £20,000 (£7,000). Taxa- 
tion, £10,000. A.R.P. expenditure written 
off, £3,611. General reserve, £5,000. 
Carry forward, £5,922 (£1,119). 

Harrods, Ltd.—Interim dividend, 2 


(5) per cent. For previous year, total 
dividend was 10 per cent. 


Evans (D. H.) and Company, Ltd.— 
Interim dividend, 34 (5) per cent. For 
previous year total payment was 10 per £10,028 (£4,258). 
cent. Neepsend Steel and Tool Corpora- 

United Kingdom Fire Accident Insu- ion.—Ne J ye ] m 31, 
rance Co., Ltd.—Fire, accident, em- 1940, £173,489 (£150,944). Total divi- 
ployers’ liability, motor and _ general dend and bonus, 50 (474) percent. Invest- 
business of Dominion of Canada General ments depreciation account, £7,302. 


TERMS OF | 
SUBSCRIPTION 


£151,609 (£65,310). Ordinary dividend 
raised from 7} to 12} per cent. 

Savory and Moore.—Net profit, year 
to January 31, 1940, £22,374 (£8,574). 
Ordinary dividend, nil. General reserve, 
£3,475 (£3,000). Carry forward, £9,097 
(£10,328). 

Shop Investments.—Profit, 
June 30, 1940, £49,566 (£42,022). Taxes 
£20,036 (£12,776). General reserve 
£5,000 (£5,000). To write off mortgage 
expenses, £1,000. Ordinary dividend un- 
changed at 10 per cent. Carry forward, 
£6,659 (£7,879). 

Trinidad Central Oilfields. 
profit, 1939, £35,922 (£28,261). 
dividend, 7 per cent., as before. 
reserve, £10,000 (£7,500). 


Cornercroft, Ltd.—Net profit, year to 
June 18, 1940, £46,250 (£34,192). Ordi- 
nary dividend, 15 per cent. as_ before, 
Tax, £17,500 (£7,000). Reserve fund, 
£5,000 ( £5000). Carry forward, £3,275 


(£3,281 


Gold Exploration and Finance of 
Australia.—Gross revenue, year to March 
31, 1940, £91,496 (£71,936). Net revenue, 
£91,950 (£124,063). Debit balance for- 
ward reduced by £29,074 to £281,670. 


Kuala Muda Rubber Estates, Ltd.— 
Profit, year to March 31, 1940, £40,191 
(£12,367). Ordinary dividend, 53 (2) per 
cent. Provision for E.P.T., £4,000. 
Income tax reserve, £5,000 (nil). Re- 
planting reserve, £5,000 (£3,500). General 
reserve, £7,000 (nil). Carry forward. 
ee ee en ee Ln LLC 728 (£3,787). 
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